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RICHARD LOVELACE; 

A ROMANTIC PLAY 

IN THREE ACTS, 
BY 

LAURENCE IRVING. 



LIST OF CHARACTERS. 



CAPTAIN RICHARD LOVELACE 
'COLONEL MARTIN HAWLEY . 
ALDERMAN SACHEVERELL 
LUCY SACHEVERELL, his niece 
MR. PORTER .... 
MRS. PORTER, his wife 



The scene is laid in Worcester. Six years are supposed to 
have elapsed between Acts II. and III. 



ACT I. 



Scene. A room with a low ceiling, on the topmost story of the 
Aldermati's house, lighted through an oblong window framed in 
a recess, which faces the audience and encloses a window seat^ 
This window looks out on Worcester Cathedral Spire and the 
tops of the houses. A door about midway in R. wall; further 
up stage in left wall another door. A massive table covered 
with papers, pens, ink and accoutrements occupies R. of stage : 
one chair at foot of T. with a stick by it, another at its L. A 
large chair stands by itself towards L. C. Close against L. 
wall an open spinnet with a stool. The room is littered with a 
strange Jumble of implements of war, household articles and 
feminine paraphernalia. Every quarter of an hour the Cath- 
cderal clock marks the lapse of the hot September afternoon. 

(As the curtain rises a knocking is heard at door R., then 
an effort is made to open it. This brings Alderman Sacheverell 
into the room; he deposits a piece of armour, which he has been 
brushing up, on T. and moves across to door stealthily^ 



Mrs. Porter. (Outside door, panting after her climb.) No 
one at home? 

Sacheverell. ( With hand on key}) Who is it ? 

Mrs. Porter. Only me, Mr. Alderman. 

Sacheverell. (Admitting Mrs. P. and leaving door un- 
locked.) Why, Mrs. Porter. (Shaking her hand.) Come you in, 
my good lady (motioning her towards chair) ; and sit you down. 
(Mrs. Porter collapses into chair L. still panting:) Excuse my 
caution, Mrs. Porter; but, in these hazardous times, it's best to 
keep one's house fast. (Gets things from cupboard and begins 
spreading table?) 



Mrs. Porter. Mercy me, Mr. Alderman, its a job to climb 
those stairs. 

Sacheverell. {Setti?ig things down on table.) Never, Mrs. 
Porter, never chide at a ruined man ! 

Mrs. Porter. {Holding up her hands.) You, Mr. Alderman, 
a ruined man ! 

Sacheverell. What do you suppose has driven me into 
these attics ? Ended by driving me as high as yonder Cathedral 
clock ? There it is staring in at us ! (^Setting a dish on tahk.) 
Yes, Mrs. Porter, these civil wars have ruined me ! (Ejaculations 
of sympathy from Mrs. Porter.) I've seen this city of Worcester 
first held for the king ; then captured by the Parliament ; then re- 
captured by the king ; then re captured by the Parliament ; and 
finally now up comes Cromwell, driving before him this young 
Charles Stuart, with his army of plundering Scots and rascally 
Cavaliers ; whom he pens up in Worcester. Ther'll be blood flow- 
ing in our streets ; happy, maybe, those that come out of it with 
their lives 1 

Mrs. Porter. Mercy me ! Mercy me ! 

Sacheverell. Between them all with their forced loans and 
free quarters, they've brought me to such beggary that actu- 
ally (an insidious change coming into his manner) I'm thinking of 
parting with this house to — whom do you think ? To your husband. 

Mrs. Porter. My husband ! 

Sacheverell. (Drawing a chair towards her ami seating 
himself 7iear her) Tell me now, dear Mrs. Porter, how is it that, 
when everyone else is beggared, he seems to thrive ? 

Mrs. Porter. Mr. Sacheverell, I don't know 

Sacheverell. Do you know where I think he gets his money 
from ? 

Mrs. Porter. Where, Mr. Sacheverell? 

Sacheverell. {Suddenly leaning forward?) By spying. 
(Pushes back chair : goes on spreading table?) 

Mrs. Porter. Mr. Sacheverell, how can you say that ? 

Sacheverell. I keep my eyes about me. I've got an officer 
quartered here.— A Colonel— It's his dinner that I'm laying. — I 



often see your husband hanging about him. {Catching sight of 
Hawley through window^ Here comes my Scottish officer. Here, 
Mrs. Porter {caUing her ivith iiialicious glee tip to windoiv), and do 
you see who's at his heels. 

Mrs. Porter. My husband. {Pause. Sack, nods his head 
riialiiiously). That's terrible. 

Sacheverell. Nothing's so terrible as poverty. {Returns 
to T.) 

Mrs. I Porter. {Perturbed:) I'll slip out, if I can, -without 
his seeing me. He hates me ever to go out ; and his temper's such 
a manly one. 

Sacheverell. He's certainly a spy. 

Mrs. Porter. {Shaking his hand.) I wish I'd seen your 
niece, they say she's such a lovely girl. 

Hawley. {The voice of Hawley off^ coining rapidly upstairs, is 
heard, which stops Mrs. Porter going out as she had meant to.) 
Barstow's first troop to fall back on Powick and Leven's horse — 
(Hawley throws open door. He looks ruffled : has mud on his boots 
a rent in his jerkins and a scratch on his forehead. Fie lias removed 
his hat on entering, his intention having been to offer to someone a 
boiiqiiet offioivers which he is holding in his ungauntleted R. hand. 
He is followed by a puzzled looking Adjutant. 

Sacheverell. (.^j- Hawley appears with an obsequious in- 
clinationi) Colonel Hawley! 

Hawley. Miss Sacheverell's out. {Crosses to T., lays hat 
and gauntlet on it whilst Mrs. Porter slips out.) 

Sacheverell. I was just laying your dinner. 

Hawley. Have you a bowl for these ? 

Sacheverell. There's one in your room. I'l fetch it. 

Hawley. {Seating himself.) Do. {Since the words " Miss 
Sacheverell's out," a smile has been broadening on the Adjutant's 
face. Hawley suddenly catches sight of this ; the Adjutant tries 
to appear unconscious, a lowering kind of discontent marks Hawley's 
manner during the rest of this scene.) Why are you waiting ? 

Adjutant. You broke off in the middle of an order. (Porter 
appears in doorway but hidden by the door?) 



Hawley. Yes, — about Levin's horse. {Holding flimicrsvciy 
carefully in K. hand, having to rummage amongst paper loith /,.) 
Where is my plan ? {Extending flowers which Adjutant wouhl 
take in his gauntleted hand}) Take off your gauntlet. {Same smile 
comes over Adjutant's face. Hawley eyes him angrily ; is on the 
point of saying something, but turns silently to his plan.) And 
Levin's horse to patrol the river. That's all. {Receives hack flow- 
ers from Adjutant, as Sacheverell enters, sees Porter standing 
in doorway pi-eparing to knock on back of door. 

Sacheverell. {Depositing bowl and going over to Porter.) 
My worthy Mr. Portei, what brings you here ? 

Hawley. {Looking ro?md.) You're there. {To Adjutant 
ivithdrawing^ Lose no time. {To Sacheverell putting flowers 
into bowl^ You might fetch me some water, 

Sacheverell. Yes, Colonel, I'll fetch you some— fresh— out 
of the yard. Getting me out of the way. {Exit Sacheverell.) 

Hawley. Motioning Porter to approach, and moving to R. 
of Ti) Now, man, I've a prime job for you. {Producing bag from 
draiver and throwing it onto 7!) Here is a hundred crowns ! Find 
out the day and hour that the enemy mean to attack, with any 
especial dispositions, and it's {striking bag on T.) your money. 
But don't return with any lying tales. I've other spies ; by them 
I can check you. — No words ! Be off ! (Porter having gradu- 
ally backed towards door ; now passes through it. Left to himself, 
Hawley replaces money in drawer ; renuwes and deposits szooril 
and pistol ; then, with a long sigh, leans over back of chair at L. of 
table.) I'm in love , face the fact squarely, Colonel Hawley, you 
are in love. I go out to plant cannon, and I come back here 
{Lifting bowl with flowe?-s high up , joy on his face) with these ! 
{Puts down flowers and is about to pull off gauntlet; a vexed expres- 
sion comes over his face) That sniggering Adjutant . . {Takes 
a couple of steps : suddenly stops) Yet am I ludicrous ? . . . Not 
young ; not handsome ; and a soldier. There's the absurdity — ay, 
and the mischief. High in command, at the approach of battle.- 
{Clock strikes.) Yes, and till that's Aitc\A&A— {Seating himseif pulls 
chair into T. and reverts to plan) I must put {lowers voice pto- 



noiincin,!^ the name with a certain sanctity of devotion) Lucy out of 
my head. (Lucy iXppcars at door, and tiptoes into room, carrying a 
book and a work-lwx : she scats herself noiselessly on chair L. smil- 
ing gleefully in anticipation of the start she is going to give the 
Colonel. In all she does and says there is no trace of archness or 
coquetry, only a simple straightforward playfulness^ 

Hawley. {Absorbed in plan) .... As long as we hold the 
bridge, that protects our retreat. To make that quite secure, then 
— (about to estimate some distance on plan, he throws himself back 
in chair putting his hands over his eyes') O, keep out of my 
thoughts. {Turns from F., eyes still covered) Won't you keep 
out of my thoughts ? {Uncovers face : sees\,\iCY) Oh — ? 

Lucy. {Breaking into a long, merry laugh, and then leaping 
to her feet) Hurrah ! Surprised ! I've taken a Colonel ! Crept 
up and surprised him! {Drawing Hawley's sword deposited on T. 
out of its sheath) Oh! you deep thinker! (Brandishes srt'ord) 
Oliver for England ! (Points sword at Hawley.) Ooo ; yield, 
malignant, to this (taking helmet off 'J', ami putting it on head) 
bloodthirsty roundhead ! 

Hawley. (Lowering hands with extended palms) I embrace 
such captivity ! 

Lucy. Oh, you coward ! 

Hawley. Why, to gain any foothold in your heart, ever so 
little to make you my captive. 

Lucy. I dare you. Come, attempt it ! 

Hawley. (Snatching stick by T) Why, come on then ! 
(Lucy with the sword and Hawley with the stick make passes at 
one another.) If I take you, I shall put you to ransom. (Hawley 
catches Lucy's wrist) You surrender ? 

Lucy. Slipping away and letting sword fall) No, I beat a 
retreat. 

Hawley. Pursuing her tivo or three times round T) I shall 
press home my victory. (It is becoming quite a i omp) You lighter 
troops have the advantage here. 

Lucy. (Letting Hawley come up to her, then dodging aicay) 
Colonel, press your pursuit. Colonel, press it ! (Hawley is just 



going to catch her when she darts out at door and shnts it behind 
her.) Victory ! Victory ! 

Hawley. (^Heated with excitement.) Oil, Miss Lucy, you 
madcap ! 

Lucy. {Rappjng on door.) Colonel, you mustn't call me Lucy ! 

Hawley. (Making a comical face.) I've not breath for 
Sacheverell.— Do you surrender now ? (Trying to puli door 
open.) 

LtrcY. (Trying to keep door shut.) No ! 

Hawley. I can make you. 

Lucy. You can't. 

Hawley. (Under breath, kissing his Iiands towards the door 
with great fervouri) Oh ! you dear, dear Miss Lucy ! 

Lucy. Something's coming of all this silent preparation. 

Hawley. (Gets below door so that in opening it., she would 
be right on himi) Dear, tender child, I love you ! {Lucy opens 
door very serious, evidently startled by the tone of his voice.) 

Lucy. Colonel ! 

Hawley. (Putting arms around he ri) Caught! 

Lucy. A stratagem! (Trying to escape from him.) Oh! 
that was clever of you ! 

Hawley. (Ovennastered by his passion.) But my ransom ? 
(Approaches his face to hersi) 

Lucy. (With sudden revulsion.) Colonel Hawley! (This 
recalls Hawley to himself i) — Our game is getting too rough — {in- 
tentionally softening the tone of anger in her voice.) A little too 
rough, wasn't it ? 

Hawley. (Sinking head and lowering voice.) Too earnest. 
Miss Sacheverell, for a game. (Fausei) I — I fear I lost my 
head. (A step towards her) I hope you forgive me. 

Lucy. ( With a face full of good felhnvship touched by the ex- 
treme penitence of his tone) Put both your hands out. (Haivlcy 
does so ; Lucy biings her hands down into his, looking at him gently 
and confidently) I know that you're a good friend. ( Withdraws 
nands ; then with great naivete) You won't say (hands behind 
back) I'm bashful after that. If just now I was a trifle — well, what 



I was Qialf turns away : — Something I did'nt like — (toi? or three 
steps from hiiii) happened to me this morning , and just now 
(Jmrriedly with an iinpetnous little frown) ■ — • well, what happened 
reminded me of it : — there ! 

Hawley. I reminded you of something disagreeable. 

Lucy. (A?;/ replying, throwing herself onto window-seat, and 
resting head against ivall for a second or two.) Why, we're an odd 
pair. Ten days ago I got scarlet, if I only had to say "Good 
morning. Sir : " 

Hawley. (^Seated by her R. hand clenched on seat, left against 
cheek}) And I used to watch this sedate, dreamy, beaut — No ! I 
must'nt say that. (Lucy lays her hand on his leg') Truly I was 
afraid of you. And my timidity I hav'nt altogether conquered yet. 

Lucy. (Laughing) And you're not a great, stern, dignified 
Colonel, and I'm not a bit of a sedate well-behaved young maid. 
No! we're just {putting her arm thro his; his face beams as she 
does so) a couple of abominable young romps. How we went 
-.scampering round the room ! {Suddenly perceiving) Look at 
your forehead ; — Oh, and your muddy boots ; — - and your torn 
jerkin: — {Getting out handkerchief) All my doing? {Putting 
tongue to handkerchief) May I ? 

Hawley. {Whilst Lucy wipes the little streak of blood off his 
forehead) But its none of your doing. 

Lucy. How did yovt do it then ? 

Hawley. {After an unconscious glance at the flowers which 
attracts Lucy's attention to them) Somehow — I don't know how. 

Lucy. (Having pajtsed in delight for a nutment or two during 
Hawley's last words) They are lovely. {Moves towards flowers) 

Hawley. You like them ! {Lucy stops short; shakes fingei 
at Hawley, divining the reason of his disorder ; she looks about, 
spies cloth lying on cupboard, fetches it) 

Lucy. {L.eading LLawley to a chair) Now just you be {put- 
ting Hawley into a chair) sat down. You've mudded and torn 
yourself for me ; and. however you feel about it, I'm going to wipe 
off the mud, and stitch up the tear. {Falls on her knees and begins 
to wipe mud off his boots) 
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Hawley. No ! {Tryi?ii; to stop her) I won't suffer it. 

Lucy. (Rubliiiig aioay) Yes, you will. {Hawley ,![efs ///>.) 
I shall be very angry. Sit down ! 

Hawley. (Ee-seating himself.) It's a servant's work. 

Lucy. It's useful work. I'm young and active. I did it for 
my father — and for my uncle. 

Hawley. ( With a sigh) Yes, we elderly folk. 

Lucy Now the other. 

Hawley. (Eagerly) If I were young and active, and were 
wooing you — a young and good-looking gallant, — would you do 
it for me then ? Miss Sacheverell, would you ? 

Lucy. {Looking up) Why not ? 

Hawley. ( With more eagerness) Yes, but would you ? 

Lucy. ( Having finished both boots, remaiiiiiig seated a 
nwvicnt or two on the floor) They're done. 

Hawley. ( With yet more eagerness) Yes, but answer me ! 

Lucy. (Suddenly leaping up, and fetching ivork-box from 
where she had left it at L. of stage, then crossiiig hack to T) If 
you were wooing me, I shouldn't like you; because I'm sure I 
shouldn't care for being 'wooed ; so I wouldn't take the pains. If 
you were a good-looking young gallant — ? No, I don't think I'd 
have done it in that case ; QUa^isev's face falls) — for then {quickly) 
you might have thought I was doing it for the sake of your good 
looks and your gallantry. 

Hawley. {With relief and intensity) And it would take 
more than a handsome face to win your heart ? 

Lucy. {Having opened work-box, threading needle, and look- 
ing at him from under her <f_)Y'j-.)When it is won, I shall know 
better how to tell you. 

Hawley. {Shaking head at box on T. beside him) Ah, I 
wish I had the secret in that box. 

Lucy. It has none. 

Hawley. {Going to examine it.) Oh, then — 

Lucy. {Putting hand over box) No prying ! 

Hawley. It has a secret ; that scarf ! 
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Lucy. The scarf : — {Having threaded needle, beginnittg to 
stitch rent?) Now then :— 

Hawley. Yes, that you work at so closely and so con- 
stantly. Who is it for? 

Lucy. {Dwelling on'' fDr.") For — the worthiest soldier in 
Worcester. 

Hawley. For me ? 

Lucy. Oh, isn't it as bad to be conscious of one's merits as 
of one's good looks ? Ought I to go on mending you? (She gets 
a step away. All this time Hawley has been looking over his 
shoulder into her face}) At all events a watched kettle never boils ; 
{Tui-ns his heail), and a sempstress stared out of countenance may 
get confused and prick you. (Hawley laughs ; Lucy goes on 
stitching}) 

Hawley. Tell me what that was annoyed you, — that you 
spoke of just now ? 

Lucy. No, I don't think I'll tell you. 

Hawley. I mayn't look into your face ; at least let me 
hear your voice. 

Lucy. {"Ah," rather prolonged.) Ah, now you're teasing 
back. 

Hawley, No ! {Looks round at her, speaking earnestly) Miss 
Sacheverell, there's not one word I've said to you — Oh ! {Lucy 
has touched his skin with the point oj her needle.) 

Lucy. I told you what came of staring at a sempstress, 
and just for your disobedience I shall tell you what annoyed me. 
Tho — er {shudder) — Oh, it was horrid . . {Slight pause. She 
is still stitching. A contemplative expression comes over her face, 
and a dreamful tone into her voije . marking the presence of a deeper 
girl in her; quite different to the merry child of the preceding scene}) 
Well, this rumor and excitement {distant bugles, etc) and all these 
sounds of war and bustle — they so excite me that I don't know 

what I'm doing. My heart throbs and That's not my 

story though. {Stops for a moment, scratches her forehead, then 
goes on sewing}) I thought all soldiers must be such good and 
noble men, because if a man's going to dare with his own life for 
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the cause he loves, and probably slay other men, I thought he 
never could endure and do such things, without his conscience 
were quite clean, and his soul quite pure. 

Hawley, Have you learned otherwise ? 

Lucy. I'll tell you. This morning, just after you'd gone 
out, I took my work and that book you lent me — that book of 
Mr. Lovelace poetry. 

Hawley. {Struck by the supressed fervutir in her tone looking 
round. ) What a feeling voice ! — you like his poems ? 

Lucy. {Twice nods her head; stops her work.) What's Mr. 
Lovelace like ? 

Hawley. {Involuntarily jealous of this interest}) Dick Love- 
lace ? {Turns the question^ For me the best. part of the book's 
the airs. The verses. themselves are very trifling. 

Lucy. {Not having heard Hawley's criticism.) What is he 
like himself? 

Hawley. ( With a shrugi) Like any other rackety Cavalier. 

Lucy. He writes himself in that book - - " Your loving 
friend and true-sworn fellow-soldier, Richard Lovelace ! 

Hawley. And so he may be. — But this is Mr. Lovelace. 
I'm waiting for your story. 

Lucy. {Rcsumi/ig.) Yes : I had taken my work, and his 
poems, and went and sat me down on the grass between the river 
and the path, where the soldiers often pass on their way to Port- 
Royal. And I partly worked and partly read. {Leaving her 
loork and gradually rising to a high pitch of exaltation?) Then, 
just as I'd come to the loveliest of all those poems : — drums in the 
distance and a troop of soldiers tramping toward me in the dust ! 
and Oh ! such a joy of their sacrifice and gallantry and manhood 
came over me — there in the full blaze of noonday, with the 
green hilly fields stretching all around ; and the level tread ; and 
those words of his pouring thro' my heart : — my heart leaping and 
throbbing, timeing itself to those firm steps and the beat of his 
lines — those lines — those lines of his — those glorious lines . 
{Lucy begins reciting in a very low voice at first, accentuating very 
much, even over-accentuating the metre and beating it with her L. 
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hand, much as a child recites yet full of feeling. Hawley watches 
her in astonishment, and with a growing sense of uncontrolled envy) . 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

That from the nunnerie. 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 

To war and arms I flee. 

True : a new mistress now I chase 

The first foe in the field, 
And with a stronger faith embrace 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet mine inconstancy is such 

As you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not honor more. 

I felt him there — the man that so loved honor — marching 
among those men. Up I stood ; and I waved my handkerchief 
after the so'diers! and I shouted something — I don't know what 
I shouted — ! {licstatic expression lingers a moment or two on her 
face, then dies out as she resumes her stitching^) I'm forgetting my 
work. 

Hawley. What then ? 

Luc\ . One" of the soldiers in the last rank looked round — 
Oh, with a kind of — leer . . . and nudged another next to him 
— and the two men fell behind the rest — . I stood there with 
my hands down, shocked and stupified, they came towards me : 
one said something, — Oh ! (having stitching breaking cotton) and I 
ran away with their hateful laughter following me. (Putting work 
things back into boxi) And that is all. 

Hawley. (On his feet, his utterance choked with pain and 
indignation^ And I reminded you of those vile ruffians. 

Lucy. No, no, Colonel ; you did'nt. I had had that fright, 
and just at the moment as you — (looking seriously straight at 
him) You didn't look your noblest at that moment. 
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Hawley. {Gruffly^ I looked to you like they looked. 
{Pause ; then in a deep, restrained tone^ Miss Sacheverell, if you 
knew the world better — and I mean by that more of evil, you 
wouldn't be so hard upon my momentary forgetfulness. But this 
much I will say : that there was in those two base ruffians, less of 
this Scottish, plodding Presbyterian than of that fine, courtesy — 
captain, and rollicking cavalier rhymester — Dick Lovelace. 

Lucy. But why do you turn on your friend ? 

Hawley. If he's cheapening me in your affection, he's not 
my friend. If he's lowering me in your esteem — ever so little, 
ever so indirectly — he is my bitterest enemy! {They had not 
heard Sacheverell coming upstairs. His knock surprises the7n. 
They move apart}) 

Hawley. {Toward C. rather up stage.) Come in ! {Re-enter 
Sacheverell carrying a pitcher of water}) 

Sacheverell. Mr. Porter gone. {Gives a nod of off-hand 
recognition to Lucy.) I thought him with you, or I'd have come in 
before. ( With last words about to pour water into flower bowl}) 

Lucy. {Taking pitcher from Sacheverell}) I'll water my 
flowers myself. 

Sacheverell. Then. Mistress Lackadaisy, you can carry 
this jug over to the ale-house yonder, and have it filled with ale 
for the Colonel's dinner. (Sacheverell is arranging dinner on Z!) 

Lucy. Yes, I'll go. 

Hawley. {Stopping her}) I won't hear of it. 

Lucy. Didn't I tell you I liked being useful ? > „. 

. f Simultaneous. 

Sacheverell. She has been lazymg all day. ) 

Lucy. Am I to have my way ? 

Hawley. Always — at my hands. {Relinquishes jug}) 

Sacheverell. {Surprised}) Whispering ! 

Hawley. Have I sunk in your esteem ? 

Lucy. {After a hesitating glance, then with merriment}) 
What, in trying to drag down your friend ? {Lucy runs to back, 
puts something over her head}) 

Sacheverell. {^Observing}) Oh-ho ! {Tfawley for a moment 
does not seize Lucy's meaning ; it flashes on him ; he goes to door and 
holds it open for her}) 
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Hawley. {Taking her hand?) Then a hand for a drowning 
man. ( Would f tit Lucy's hand to his lips. She snatches it to her, 
and is heard gaily running downstairs^ 

Sacheverell. (Aside.) This to be scrutinized. 

Hawley. ( With an almost exultant joy throughout this scene') 
Wliat a wilHng, precious girl ! 

Sacheverell. Precious lazy, — and costly. 

Hawley. Costly ? 

Sacheverell. When my sister died and left her to me, it 
was well enough in those days, for I had some money then. It's 
different now, that these civil wars have ruined me. By the way, 
sir, here is my little reckoning against you for last week. 

Hawley. (Feeling for money) Well, if I come thro' this 
fight, and she'll take me, (pushing across bill with money on it) I'll 
relieve you of Miss Lucy. How do you say ? 

Sacheverell. (Forgetting to put up money, looking across 
and resting both hands on T.) You'd marry her? You don't jest. 

Hawley. Jest ! — God, man — look at me ! (Hise, walk L.) 

Sacheverell. (Assuming a manner ; clearing throat) You 
are asking me — for her hand ? 

Hawley. (With undisguised irony) Offering to take her 
off yours. 

Sacheverell. Colonel, before I can give my consent, 
(sitting in chair L. of T.)\ must know more about you. 

Hawley. Ask. 

Sacheverell. (Glancing about furtively) To-day all hangs 
on politics. You are a Cavalier. 

Hawley. Far from it. I happen to be the officer of the 
Estates of Scotland, who happen to have taken up the cause of 
this young Stuart. By inclination I'm more of a Cromwellian 
than a Royalist. 

Sacheverell. And won't Cromwell win this battle ? 

Hawley. If squabbling and bungling can give it to him. 

Sacheverell (Eagerly) Your course is clear. Go over 
to the Protector. 

Hawley. Sir, you are addressing a soldier and a man of 
honour. (Enter Adjutant.) 
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Adjutant. Colonel, the King is making a survey of our 
lines : he bids you to overtake him. 

Hawley. {Patting on sword^ In which direction ? 

Adjutant. Eastwards from the bridge. {Exit Adjutant.) 

Hawley. I'm with you instantly. {To Sacheverell,) I 
mayn't be long. {Exit Hawley and Adjutant.) 

Sacheverell. {Remaining seated^ " A soldier and a man 
of honour " — there's senseless talk for you. He might be 
wealthy and secure, but he'll beggar himseltf and get his throat 
cut — why? — because he's a soldier and a man of honour. The 
only welfare in the world is meat and money — plenty of them ; 
there's no other. This world might be a happy place but for its 
men of honour. {Re-enter Lucy bi-eathless and holding empty jug?) 

Sacheverell. What's the matter ? Where's the ale ? 

Lucy. The drunken man ! {Noise on staircase'^ He's 
following — . . (Sacheverell takes step or two towards door which 
places him on Lucy's Z.) Spoke to me in the ale house. I rushed 
out — (Lucy shrinks back with an exclamation as Richard Love- 
lace appears in doorway, letting a large pack sink off his shoulder 
onto the ground. His wretched clothes are plastered in mud, his 
hair unkempt, and his cheeks unshaven, yet there is about his 
demeanor a grace and litheness, and about his evident inebriety a 
charming nonchalance, that contrast forcibly with his appearance^ 

Lovelace. ( With u low bow and an apaisatory gesture?) 
Ma ■ — da — me — sel — {feels his balance going, leans against door- 
ivay) 'sfoot, sir, there's an {nnth some dignified indignation) uneven- 
ness about your flooring. 

Sacheverell. {Cutting him short, and with one decided step 
towards him.) Be off ! 

Lovelace. {Smprised and shocked into discarding support of 
doorway}) Worthy and venerable ! I am here for two purposes . 
{Puts hair from eyes ; opens mouth to speak ; can't recol- 
lect, repeats as before.) Something's put 'em both out of my head. 
. . . {Then with a kind of merry, but rather tired, tho' in no way 
sottish laugh?) It's marvellous — {Hands in pockets?) Isn't it a 
marvellous world ? {Supporting himself against door again?) Arn't 
I a marvellous being ? 
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Sacheverell. You drunken ruffian ! 

Lovelace. Two errors in three words, sir — {Hand on 
chest at either affirmation.) Abstemious gentleman. There is a 
certain dizziness and a complication of the activities — {leaves go 
of doorpost : has to take hold of it again) a certain . . . dispersion 
of the equilibrium ; produced, sir, not by excess, but by privation. 
Mark this, sir; one small glass of small ale on a vacuum may pre- 
sent the same outward effects as the incontinent consumption of 
one whole gallon, sir ; yet the inward cause may be ne plus ultra 
contradictory. That latinity proves me no common man. — I, sir, 
am a gentleman of such varied accomplishments .... {Loses 
train of thought ■ then with an accent of real hunger in his voice^ 
Truth is, for twenty-four hours I've not tasted food ! 

Lucy. {Aside to Sacheverell.) Poor wretch. Perhaps it's 
true. (Sacheverell waves Lucy off. They are so placed as to 
shut food on T. out of his line of sight) 

Sacheverell. Leave my house — {slight pause to give word 
full effect) villain ! leave my house ! 

Lovelace. Sir, if I leave go of your house, it will come 
down ; or I shall. There's either way a calamity. 

Sacheverell I shall summon the constable. 

Lovelace. Don't disturb the constable; arouse your own 
perspicuity ; then you might see that I am . . . {again loses 
train of thought.) a marvellous being — arn't I — (relapsing against 
door-post again) a marvellous being ? 

Sacheverell. {Moving towards window) Constable! {In 
moving to window he discloses to Lovelace's eyes the meal on T. 
\^0VE.i.KC% pounces. onto it, and falls to) What! — {Two steps) You 
scoundrel ! {Two more) Leave off ! {Three more) Do you 
hear me ? (Lovelace swallows a whole slice) Oh ! {Astounded) 

Lucy. ( With involuntary sympathy) Poor man ! 

Sacheverell. Constable — Wiitch ! 

Lucy. {To Sacheverell.) He needs it. 

Sacheverell. Here's an end of law ! 

Lovelace. {Devouring. ) Necessity — knows none. 

Sacheverell. You're guilty of larceny. 
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Lovelace. Give it a higher name — the ravishment of the 
ambrosia. 

Sacheverell. That is a Colonel's meal ! 

Lovelace. Tell me — of Colonels ! Why, I've newly dis- 
covered a God! Poor ancients — who knew only Bacchus ! See 
me scaling the heights of Olympus, munching out thy praise. Oh, 
divine roast-beef — and salad ! — Oh, thou long-neglected divinity ! 
— But in thy neophyte's anatomy, even now, art thou trouncing 
that over-praised Bacchus, sopping his fumes up, defying, and drub- 
bing him ! (throws himself back in chair for a momenti) In good 
faith, I am eating myself sober. {Falls to again.) 

Sacheverell. Hav'nt you finished ? (Lovelace shakes head, 
his mouth being full. Sacheverell sees pistol on T. picks it up, tho' 
evidently afraid of it himself^ Now then. Sir — 

Lucy. Uncle ! 

Sacheverell. I'm only going to frighten him. 

Lovelace. {Clutching one of Sacheverell 's hands whilst 
going on eatingi) My venerable preserver ! 

Sacheverell. Felon ! — I have by law only to summon you 
three times to leave this house ; if you refuse the third time and I 
shoot you, it will be legal murder. 

Lovelace. {Retaking his handi) Benefactor ! nor civility, 
nor civil law, nor sudden death — {rising up to sudden death, then 
falling back into the colloquial) can deter me from the remainder of 
this collation. 

Sacheverell. {Trying to withdraw dishi) For the first 
time — leave the house. 

Lovelace. {Catching hold of dish, and with foi-k taking last re- 
maining slice.) Leave the dish ! 

Sacheverell. The second time — leave the house. 

Lovelace. {Having emptied dish?) Take the dish away ! 

Sacheverell. For the last time : — I shall blow your brains 
out. 

Lovelace. Only leave me my digestion ! {Fit of coughing) 
Slap my back! Oh! slap my back ! (Sacheverell ^(7/«'j-//j-to/ /;/ 
one hand, and slaps Lovelace with the other) Both hands ! 
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(Sacheverel drops pistol and slaps Lovelace's back with both 
hands') 

Sacheverell. Now we'll have him dying on the premises. 
(Lovelace's choking subsides!) You've eaten three people's dinner. 

Lovelace , (^Stretching out legs and making himself thoroughly 
comfortable?) And I have satisfied ten men's appetites. {Folding 
hands behind head.) The blissfullness of such replenishment! my 
head's clearing; — I feel my consciousness creeping back into my 
brain. — {Lowers head, begins sniggering to himself, whicli gradually 
increases to a clear, hearty laughi) Yes, indeed . . . think of it ! 
. . . What an escapade ! . . . Rushing in here . . . Oh, my re- 
spectable citizen . . . gobbling your meal . . . What I must look 
like, too ! What — {Suddenly stops ; takes hands from pockets, and 
rises with great chivalry of manner^ Soft ; — I alarmed a lady. 
(Lucy goes to T. takes work and sits in chair L. working at scarf, 
turned from Lovelace.) Prythee, Madam, believe me — (Lucy 
looks up . . . Lovelace stops short in admiration . Lucy turns from 
him in evident dislike and takes to embroidering scarf.) My senses 
were dimmed indeed. 

Sacheverell. Address yourself to me. Sir, in my house. 

Lovelace Ladies, Sir, take precedence of Kings ; so fair a 
lady of the angels. (Lucy looks up with a slight fr/nvn) 

Sacheterell. {Half to himself.) That's \ 
like a man of honour — or a player. >- Simultaneous. 

Lovelace. {To Lucy. I offend you. ) 

Sacheverell. {Clapping hands together) That's what you 
are — one of those ruined strollers. 

Lovelace. Ruined ! -a stroller ! — Yes ! — And what be- 
sides? — Sir, — fair young damsel — -{with ivhat the French call 
" un beau geste lyruque.") I will declare myself — {finding himselj 
still slightly unsteady) seated ; — then this intrusiveness, ragged- 
ness, loquacity, light-heartedness, voracity — they shall all be for- 
given — nay, in me they shall even be extolled ! — {All these speeches 
spoken ill a kind of hilarious strain of self-conscious hyperbole, 
mingled with chords of real deep feeling) Bring in that pack ! 
Fetch it in ! Do as I command I (Sacheverell brings pack into 
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nwtn) It seems to you nought but a peddler's rag-bag? Open 
it ! (Sacheverell obeys) What do you find there ? (Sache- 
^^•SMlA. produces a lot of nr^s and paltry stuff) On the top rags ; 
and underneath ? 

Sacheverell. (Producifig as eiiinneratcd.) Clothes — fine 
clothes ; — here's armour and a sword ? 

Lovelace. {Striking his chest) And here is the counter- 
part, in living flesh, of what there lies strewn in gross material ! — 
To-day I am for hoisting ! Here's rags and rents and dirt, encas- 
ing valour, loyalty, devotion ! ( With " rising exhilaration which 
brings him to his feet) Here's plastered mud — more precious than 
the herald's blazoned tabard ; rents in my breeches as convers- 
ant with honour as a dying Prince's wounds ; and these — {allud- 
ing to ten days' beard ami state of hair) straggling hairs, untainted 
as the grass that grows above {rise) my martyred monarch's grave I 
— {with subdued real feeling) On this shock head his saintly hand 
has rested ! — {End of frst period) — Then when I learned his son 
was out in arms, my heart soared, like a lark in the fresh dawn 
{nrith increasing rapidity doiun to summoning drum) — Into my 
pocket, the few pence I call my fortune ! — Onto my back, my one 
fine suit ! — A gaycock to your hat ! Sling on your sword ! — 
And off towards the tap of the summoning drum ! — {Pause. Sits 
on T) I came to Taunton ; there learned my young King was 
shut fast in Worcester ; no getting from or to him. — How now ; 
in faith, how now? — Ah ! — Lay out my last pence on these rags, 
that pack and huckstering articles ; pull those off, these on : cover 
my finery under the cheap Jack wares : — and into Cromwell's 
camp I trudge — a peddler ! {End of second period) — I'm there 
measuring, oh, with what a rapturous greed ! the meadows, lying 
stretched betwixt old Cromwell's rusty iron bands and that pure rim 
of England's golden hearts, girdling the lustre of my martyrs' son 
. . . The rogues keep a strict discipline, tho' my disguise took 
well. But to-day at dawn I saw my chance — the watch was 
being shifted; — over the parapet, into the open fields! . . . I've 
gone some twenty yards ; a voice cries. Stand ! I run ! They fire, 
and gave chase. I plunge thro' a hedge — into a ditch ^ head- 
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first ! — and there I lay some hours, half insensible. Creep out at 
noon ; pass thro' our posts — unchallenged ; — I stand in Wor- 
cester, and I breathe again ! (Third period goes off laughing^ — 
The worst was still before me. The first officer I see, I jaunt up 
to him. and proclaim myself. "Get off!" says he "you dirty 
rascal ! " — I protest ! — then for the first time in my life I take a 
buffet and several kicks — of the kind deemed most contemptuous. 
— And I am left there, full of wonder, full of shame, full of hunger, 
and without a ha' penny. " Ah " — then, say I — " I'll find an 
officer served with me in past wars, who'll know my face : " — I 
found him, but he only knew my rags, gave me the customary 
curse, and cuff ; and left me thinking that identity's more easily 
discarded than resumed. — (Sits.) Then I began to feel these 
pangs of hunger. I lost all heart. — When suddenly some kind 
soul thrust in my hand a sixpence ; and I, poet, courtier, and 
scholar! grabbed it without a thank you and dived into that ale- 
house. I had just drunk off a tankard when in came this young 
maiden. — ( On feet again.) I heard you mention Colonel Hawley. 

Sacheverell. Do you know Colonel Hawley? 

Lovelace. Why, he's my closest friend. I'm seeking him 
these hours. That's why I followed you, why I came up here — 
just now I couldn't think of it ; — to ask you if knew where the 
Colonel lodged? 

Sacheverell. This is his lodging. 

Lovelace. This! {Sitting again) My journey's ended ! 

Sacheverell. Who are you ? 

Lovelace. (Again on his feet.) Who am I? — For my 
name — draw forth my sword and read it ! (Sacheverell does so.) 
'Tis graven upon mine armour, worn in some hearts; printed on 
muUitudinous title-pages; my name is — Captam Richard Love- 
lace ! (Sacheverell is reading from sword. Lucy, who has l>een 
purposely turning her hack to this offensive stranger, lets go her work, 
looks round, and rises with a mingled expression of astonishment, 
grief and incredulity. J'ause) 

Sacheverell. As Colonel Hawley's friend — Captain Love- 
lace — my hand, and welcome. — You'd wish to change and wash ? 
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Lovelace My most immediate wisli. 

Sacheverell. Tliere's C^olonel Hawley's room ! 

Lovelace. (Crossing and picking up fine cliUhcs, swofil etc.) 
I thank you, Sir. 

Lucy. (A icoiid of doubt and disappointmoit in her voice.) 
You are Captain Lovelace ? 

Lovelace. If it offend you, would I were anotlier ! (Moving 
clothes on arm to door _/?.) 

Lucy. ( Unable to believe it^ You are the poet ? 

Lovelace. Ah ; lady, you'll find (holding door R. open) that 
'easier of belief, when this grub issues forth decked, shaved — 
something more of a (lightly) butterfly. (Disappears info room R.) 

Sacheverell. (Getting his hati) I'll see if I can meet 
Colonel Hawley and acquaint him who's arrived. Let him have 
what he wants. (Exit Sacheverell.) 

Lucy. (In chair, taking time over iti) That is my poet ! — 
that conceited, loathsome, horrid man. He's all Colonel Hawley 
said. 

Lovelace. (Knocking on door.) You — Mr. — Sir — is no 
one there ? 

Lucy. (^Yot heading the ivordsi) Something sweet in the 
voice, now I don't see him. (Lovelace /;/ shirt sleeves opens door : 
hurriedly closes it, seeing Lucy.) 

Lovelace, Pardon me, mistress, but you never answered. — 
Is the elderly gentleman gone ? 

Lucy. Yes, to find Colonel Hawley. — Do you require some- 
thing ? 

Lovelace. (Half-heartedly^ No. — no. 

Lucy. He does; and he won't trouble me. That's delicate 
— for such a man. 

Lovelace. (Talking to himself ^ Hum — with this razor — 
and no water — Nevertheless — (Cries an exclamation.) 

Lucy. What is it? 

Lovelace. One little gash ; — I shall get quite a dozen — 
Oh ! fair young lady, had I but ever so tiny (very tentatively giving 
out each word) a drop of water — (going to continue.) 
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Lucy, {lakinj^ pitcher off 7'.) Here is some cold. That 
always does for uncle. (Lovelace passes a/'m through to receive 
pitcher}) 

Lovelace. I am beholden — What a fair hand ! 

Lucy. Take it. 

Lovelace. {Takes pitcher : door closed^ I blush to accept 
a menial office of a lady. {Lucy gives a toss of the head^ Though 
why? Did not Queen Guenevere darn Sir Lancelot's socks ? So 
may not I ? Lady what is your name? 

Lucy. (Standing G.) Joan Snoggins — (A little nod oj the 
head as to say '' make what you can of that."') 

Lovelace. {After a slight pause^ We will translate that into 
Lady Jeanne Blanchemaines, the lily-handed. {Hums to himself }j 

Lucy. {Every contradictory thought : every change of idea 
most strongly marked^ He's trying to make fun of me. {Arrang- 
ing her hair?) What do I care ? ( Walk to spinnet unconsciously 
picks up book.) He did speak nobly of his cause : — no {J^iit 
down book and walk Ji.) He's horrid .... Perhaps I did (p?tt- 
ting plates, etc., back in cupboard) look stupid running from that 
Inn, thinking I was insulted, when he — {she is going to say " only 
meant to inquire for Colonel Hawley.") I don't care what such 
a fellow thinks of me. — {Answering her own thought?) I am a 
country girl : I'm glad to be one. 

Lovelace. Oh, fairest lady Blanchemains, (with a chaffing 
over-emphasis) how shall I dare affront you with locks un- 
combed ? 

Lucy. (Sharply and loud?) Top drawer on the right. 

Lovelace. (Softly in contrast?) What eagerness and soft 
precision of reply. I have found them. 

Lucy. You'll find I can be gruff. (To herself tidyi?ig room . 
and in doing so picking book up from where Hawley had flung it ; 
then the idea comes to her?) It would surprise this gallant to hear 
me singing one of his songs — one I like least; — one of these 
empty ones. (By spinnet?) And if it does — (putting book on 
spinnet^ surprise him — (plumping herself down on seat) what do I' 
care? 
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Lovelace. {During introdiictifln to song.) Music delightful. 
Lucy. (Sings.) 

Why shouldst thou swear that I am forsworn 

Since thine I vowed to be ? 
Lady, it is already morn 

And 'twas last night I swore to thee 
That fond impossibilitie — 

Lovelace. Under no ordinary circumstances would I inter- 
rupt a lady's singing, but, without a pair of scissors tor my hair 
and beard — {Lui-'y rises and goes to work-basket) — I never shall 
make myself presentable. 

Lucy. (Taking scissors out of work-basket. ) Here. — {Hatids 
thetti throiigh door.) 

Lovelace. Oh ! thank you — I pray continue singing. 

Lucy. It's a silly little ditty. 

Lovelace. It had been but for the singer. 

Lucy. The music by Mr Charles is passable, but the words 
— (of course hai'ing really made an intentional mistake) Oh! Mr. 
Lovelace, I beg your pardon. 

Lovelace. Why ? 

Lucy. The words are by you. 

■Lovelace. By me ? — I'd forgotten them. 

Lucy. (With a touch of real disappointment.) That's all 

your verses mean to you — 

Lovelace. ( IVitk a /ialf-co?iscious touch of the author's van- 
ity?) Methinks the second verse improves. 

Lucy. (A little slyly.) Ah, do you think so ?) 

Lovelace. How does it run ? 

Have I not loved thee much and long 

A tedious twelve months space, 
I should all other beauties wrong 

Lucy. {I'ronipting.) And rob thee of a new embrace. {Re- 
seats herself at spinnet.) 
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Lovelace. Should I still dote upon thy face. (He gives a 
deep sig/i^ 

Lucy. You sigh ? 

Lovelace. Ah, they're but poor, poor lines. 

Lucy. {Sings aga/'/i.) 

Then if, when I have loved my round. 

Thou prov'st the pleasant she. 
With spoils of meaner beauties crowned, 

I laden will return to thee 

Ev'n sated with varietie. 

(Lovelace /las re-entered during last lines of song, loasJieil, s/iaved, 
combed and elegantly dressed. He stands behind Lucy luith his 
hands behind his back, his expression sad and serious. — Lucy, just 
at end of song, looks round, as it were, instinctively. She holds hei 
breath with surprise and admiratioti attd half rises i) 

Lovelace. (/« a low voice. Go on ! (They are looking into 
one another'' s eyes. Lucy holds her breath during a pause of some 
fifteeti seconds ; then she lets it out in a kind of timid, rapturous 
rustlei) 

Lovelace. Won't you go on ? 

Lucy. I couldn't now. 

Lovelace. ( With a slight smile) Why ? 

Lucy. I couldn't. — ( With a burst of frankness.) To think 
I so mistook you ! 

Lovelace. (After a deep sigh.) Thou wondrous child ! I 
saw, and I too saw not ! (They are looking at one another steadily.) 
Where is your merriment and your sharp retorts? 

Lucy. (Rather timidly^, Where is your boisterousness ? 

Lovelace. Fled — fled. 

Lucy. It will come back. 

Lovelace. I wonder. — And will your merriment ? 

Lucy. I wonder if it will. 

Lovelace. Such a brave glance you have — can look me in 
the face, confusing neither. — I say that, and straightway feel (with 
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a Ia'iio;/i) that I am staring (funis ixway and tries to resume his 
lighter manner^ - - which is ill-mannered. {Puts hands over eyes 
auil sighs again.) 

Lucy. You are tired ? Shall I leave you ? 

Lovelace. No, no, don't leave me. With your leave I'll sit. 
(Lucy smiles permission — he sits on chair at d. of Ti) For I a>n 
tired — tired, Miss . . . what is your name? 

Lucy. (Coming aiid standing by himi) Lucy Sacheverell. 

Lovelace. . . Tired, Miss Lucy, of myself and all my antics 
just now. When I feel sombre recollections crowding on me, then 
I make all that noise and boasting, so as to scare them off: but 
they won't be scared off. 

Lucy. ( With quaint drolleryi) If I sang, would that scare 
them ? 

Lovelace. No, don't sing ; talk to me. — Shall we sit in the 
window and look out over the drowsy city and talk ? 

Lucy. Willingly. (They sit in window?) What shall we 
talk of ? 

Lovelace. Tell me about yourself. 

Lucy. There's nought to teli. 

Lovelace. Millions are told by noughts. Please tell me. 

Lucy. Why, till my mother died, I spent all my life looking 
after her, and my brother — mending, scrubbing and carrying. 
My brother was killed in these wars — that's been our great, 
great sorrow. I saw him brought home dead, and Oh, the fierce- 
ness on his face ! When they told me to kiss his forehead, I dared 
not look ; I did it with my eyes shut. He had always looked so 
kind. — Then my mother died, and I was put in my uncle's 
charge. — But this is no life. 

Lovelace. I think it is the life. 

Lucy. (Enthusiastically i) Tell me of your exploits. 

Lovelace. Ah, my exploits ! (Looks dicaniily out over city 
for a m.oment sadly nodding his head, then with with some rapidity. ~) 
I'll tell you what they've brought me to. Do you see yonder 
group of officers ? — all stranger faces ! This muster of new 
hopes is more to me of a long and dreary death-roll of loved and 
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fallen comrades ; — Falkland, Suckling, Howard - all gone. 
{Paitsc : then with a touch of deep, almost fanatical fervour^ And 
my King's martyrdom — does Heaven avenge it ? The memory 
of his majestic eyes may hold me faithful, but many that have 
known their tenderness, deface the name of loyalty, bowing their 
necks to Cromwell. — That's what I thought trudging in rags 
thro' Worcester. Then I came injo your house, and looked into 
your eyes, and they reproached me. 

Lucy. No : they don't now. 

Lovelace. They do not mean to, yet they must reproach the 
man who wrote that song — tho' towards their light of candour, 
innocence and constancy — even whilst these raging times have 
swept me backwards, — yet towards that light mine eyes have 
ever strained, watching that light (slight suspension) shrink 
(slight suspension) to a far-off glimmer. 

Lucy. What do you mean? (Clarions, etc., in street^ 

Lovelace. Hark! — Hence — hence all else! We strike 
to-day for Charles ! 

Lucy. ( With sudden trepidatioii). You're here to fight ? 

Lovelace. To vindicate my King ! (Lucy suddenly shudders 
and covers her face ^ Why, my child, why, what is it ? ( Quietly 
trying to withdraw her hands ^ 

Lucy. (Looking straight at him.) You may be slain ! . . . . 
(She looks into Lovelace's eyes ; she then falls back onto seat hiding 
her face ^ I know now ! — Oh, I know now ! 

Lovelace. Poor child, these are no scenes for you, no 
thoughts for you, whose life is just beginning. 

Lucy, (fiising.) It is beginning .... Oh ; that I were 
a man — to go by your side into the fight I 

Lovelace. And in the fight you will be by my side : — your 
spirit will be with me. 

Lucy. (Impulsively over to work-box and drawing out scarfs 
See : it must be that I knew — somehow I knew — I felt that you 
were coming ! That's why I stood up, that's why I waved this. 
This is yours ! This you have come to claim ! You'll wear it, 
when it's finished, in the battle, (mo7-e softly) and all my prayers 
and vows, I'll work them into it. 
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Lovelace. {Kneeling^ What else have I to offer — only my 
deepest homage ! (A sound of horses, clarions and kettle-drums 
has been approaching now cheers are added, Lovelace springs to 
his feet and looks out at window}) 

Lovelace. See, see ! the Royal standard 1 {Suddenly leans 
out of window ; expectancy and excitement displayed in his every 
limb}) He, galloping this way, talking with Martin Hawley, who 
now falls back — It is the King — the martyr's son ! ( Waves 
hat out of window}) My Lord — my Majesty ! — Ah ! he'll not 
see me! — Had I but anything to fling! (Lucy seizes flowers out 
of bowl and gives them to Lovelace who flings them down}) My 
King — my King! — {Charles supposed to look up}) Ah! Hail to 
your Majesty! (Lucy is looking out of window beside Lovelace 
who now turns to her}) Did you see him beckon me ? — ( With an 
impulsive movement towards her}) Lucy ! — But I must have my 
sword. (Lovelace rushes into a room R. as Hawley enters at 
door L. holding the trodden, crumpled flowers in his hand. Expres- 
sion of ecstacy vanishes from Iajcy's, face}) 

Hawley. {Twice glancing from flowers to her and back, hardly 
able to speak for grief and rage) They weren't worth keeping. 
{Re-enter Lovelace having put on sword. Hawley's face is a 
study}) 

Lovelace. {Over to Hawley.) Martin — hail, comrade ! — 
( Would take hand : Hawley does not stir) Your hand ! (Hawley 
slowly extends his hand : the clock strikes and the cicrtain falls) 

— CURTAIN — 



ACT II. 



ACT II. 



Scene. [The room the same as in Act I. It is the afternoon of 
September yit, i6^l. Hawley is discovered standing by 
7cii>id<nu, /lidding scarf and looking down at it with knotted 
brows; he lays it down by work-box on ivindow seat, then, 
after a turn here and there rests himself at L. of T., morose 
and despondent. Sacheverell entersi) 



Sacheverell, {flanging hat upi) Miss Lucy out ; and you 
here all alone : — how's that Colonel ? 

Hawley. ( With suppressed but violent irritationi) For the 
greater part of ten days, Miss Lucy has been out, and I have 
been here alone. You need not call attention to the fact. 
{Turning to place on Ti) In future take it for granted. 

Sacheverell. What, that, whilst you're moping here, that 
reckless, penniless Lovelace is to be out making love — (Hawley 
rises with an ejaculation.) I want (eagerly 7vith a sharp gesture) 
to make you angry. 

Hawley. Do you know he's making love to her ? 

Sacheverell. Alone ; on these long walks ; a pair like them ; 

— that fact I take for granted. 

Hawley. {At window.) She's coming ! 

Sacheverell. By herself — for a wonder. — Now warn her 

— warn her against him ! 

Hawley. I will warn her of the danger that there is — 

Sacheverell. Against him — that's what you've got to do ; 

against him. {Close to him.) He starts with so much in his 

favor, that if you're still going to stickle about your honour and your 

conscience, you'll lose her. Forget them, and you and I together 

30 
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can get Mr. Lovelace somehow out of the way ; to get him out of 
the way : that is the point. Do you agree ? (Hawley looks at him 
in a hind of preplexity and dread^ I see: you'll think it over. 
(Enter Lucy her face showing mingled traces of ecstacy and anxiety, 
she is carrying Lovelack's book of poems in her hand. She mur- 
murs a salutation^ 

Hawley. (Sharply, pushing past her in door) You're too 
much out ; (exit) much too much out — (and so on as he descends 
stairs. By force of habit, as it were, Lucy has picked up scarf, 
made a couple of stitches in it, and then has j-efnained looking 
straight ahead with a startled, anxious kind of expression. Hawley 
stands by T. L. uneasy as to how he shall begin.) 

Hawley. (Slowly and in a low voice.) Miss Lucy, do you 
remember once calling me your good friend ! (Lucy has begun to 
listenfrom his first words, setting aside tier 7vork.) I want to be 
that now If what I say displeases you, you've only to fling my 
advice — after my flowers. (Lucy rises and half extends hand.) 
Don't think I was reproaching you. (Lucy seems to divine what 
is coming : she moves down to chair L. Hawley, with folded arms, 
advances a step or two, and goes on hesitatingly}) I haven't been 
able to help noticing that since — {Pause. Lucy sits. It is 
what she thought^ That you are less cheerful than you used to 
be before — before the arrival here of Mr. Lovelace. (Lucy looks 
'round into his face : then straight ahead as before?) I think, Miss 
Lucy, you should see less of him. 

Lucy. Why, Colonel Hawley ? Will you please tell me 
why (rises) I should see less of Mr. Lovelace ? Will you please 
tell me why ? 

Hawley. You have his book. Open that, look in that ! 
(Taking book from her and opening it.) " To Amarantha." " To 
Luccasta." " To this, that, and the other." He sings of love 
and honour. But here's too much of love to go with honour ; and 
not enough of honour to be constant to one love. — (flinging 
book aside.) That's Richard Lovelace ! 

Lucy. (Picking up the book.) I wish that you could hear 
him speak of you. That's all I wish. 
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Hawley. {Getting kat, etc!) Ay, no doubt he speaks well 
of me. And so he does of Amarantha and Luccasta, and the 
rest — each taken separately ; but take them all together, and each 
is cheated ; as he's cheating you ! 

Lucy. {Iiidigiiantly?) Colonel Hawley ! 

Hawley. There : I offend you. Well, I'm sorry. {Puts 
on hat.) I'd best go about my duties. {Exit.) 

Lucy. {Letting the anxiety that has been accumulating in her 
heart shoiv as soon as Hawley is gonei) Oh — can it be ? May- 
be I'm just {closing book') another. Oh, if that's — {sinks into 
chair by T. R. leaving poems <>n if) all it is! (Lovelace is heard 
running upstairs; she rises. Lovelace rushes in as the clock 
begins striking the half hour ^ 

Lovelace. {Out of breathi) I've got back — by the half 
hour. I've just kept my word ! {flailing in chair by spinnet.) 
I had to run — I ran ! 

Lucy. (/« a low voice?) Did you see the King ? 

Lovelace. Bring your work. Miss Lucy, and {approaching 
chair R. to his by spinnet) sit here ; and I can watch you work, 
and tell you all about it. 

Lucy. No, I won't bring my work. {Fetches book from T. 
R.) Here's what I'll bring. 

Lovelace. {Tenderly.) ' Bring what you please ! (Lucy 
quietly draws chair which Lovelace had approached to his, back to 
where it was.) Miss Lucy ! 

Lucy. {Apparently unconscious.) What is it ? 

Lovelace. You've drawn your chair away. 

Lucy. {After a couple of seconds^ pausci) I catch the light 
better here. {Gravely^ Mr. Lovelace I am going to read to 
you. 
- Lovelace. Read to me? That's delicious. {She opens and 
raises book.) But, please. Miss Lucy, something not my own. 

Lucy. Oh, yes, something of yours, 

Lovelace. No matter what (Lucy is lookijig at him sadly 
and pensively) so 1 can hear your voice — 
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Lucy. You may draw up your chair. (Lovelace does so, 
resting //is elbow on the arm of her chair and his clenched hand 
against his cheek i) 

Lovelace. . . and hear it still amidst the gathering twi- 
light, the twilight gathering round that face : and, when the silent 
darkness is between us, I'll stretch my hand to yours, and I'll still 
know that we are here together — you and I. 

Lucy. 'To Amarantha braiding her hair" — shall it be 
that ? — Or shall it be " To Luccasta on going to the wars ? " Or 
these 'Two sarabands to EUinda?" Which would you rather 
hear ? ( Visible discomfiture of Lovelace. Lucy says in a low 
voice.) You may draw your chair back if you like. I will read 
1 hem to you again. "Two sarabands to Ellinda: to Lucasta on 
going to the wars : to Amarantha braiding her hair : " to Lucy 
upbraiding Mr. Lo . . . . No, that one's not yet written. Now 
which do you wish to hear? Amarantha or Luccasta or Ellinda ? 
— Will you please answer me ? 

Lovelace. ( Wrung from the climax of his embarrass77ient.) I 
don't want to hear any of them. 

Lucy. (^Laying down booki) Isn't that rather rude ? 

Lovelace. I protest. Miss Lucy, you're misjudging me — 

Lucy. Judging you ? Mr. Lovelace, you often ask me to 
read to you ; at last I consent to ; you fall into quite an ecstacy 
about it. I read out the titles of three poems of yours written to 
three different ladies with the prettiest of names, and you at once 
get silent and fidgety, and all you say is : — "I won't hear any of 
them ! " 

Lovelace. Miss Lucy, upon my word, what can I say ? I — 
I can't say anything. I can only say that any man who, under 
like circumstances, could find the effrontery to say anything, would 
deserve to feel as uncomfortable, as I now feel, who don't deserve 
to feel so. 

Lucy. You've taken a dislike to these poems ! Why ? Tell 
me now why ! — If you don*t tell me why, I shall read you all 
three — one — after the other. 

Lovelace. No — no. They are stupid and trivial — 
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Lucy. I don't agree with you. What's stupid or trivial in 
" To Amarantha braiding lier hair ? " 

Lovelace. {Appealingly^ Miss Lucy, are you quite fair ? 

Lucy. Was Amarantha ? Now that would be interesting to 
know : was Amarantha fair ? Please will you answer me ? 

Lovelace. Can one answer such questions ? 

Lucy. (Opening her eyes very wiih'}) Unless you've been 
heartless enough to write a poem to Amarantha's hair, and then 
forget its colour. 

Lovelace. {Not able to help smiling, yet greatly constrained.) 
Miss Lucy, I do beg of you — 

Lucy. {Feigning horror^ Mr. Lovelace, don't tell me — not 
that Amarantha's hair turned out to have been — false ! You 
wrote a poem to a wig ! I do compassionate you — (Lovelace 
mutters^ What did you mutter ? 

Lovelace. I was only cursing Caxton. 

Lucy. Caxton — is that another one ? 

Lovelace. No, he's the enticing rascal that invented print- 
ing, for which I curse him. If you've an ounce of pity now leave 
off. You would, if you could know how unutterably foolish I am 
feeling. 

Lucy. I can see how foolish you are looking : {with a love 
in her eyes that contradicts her words) and it doesn't touch me ; 
it doesn't touch me, Richard. 

Lovelace. {Leaping at the word.) You called me Richard ! 

Lucy. ( Vexed and startled at the betrayal of her feelings?) 
No, no ! 

Lovelace. Go on ! I don't care now. 

Lucy. ( Vehemently}) And you can't bear to hear them 
read, I'll tell you why; — because each was to think herself the 
first; the first; — and there's no first: — there must have been 
once : but now we're all of us the last one — just the last one. 

Lovelace. That is not true ! 

Lucv , Luccasta — was she first ? She should be. She's 
addressed so tenderly. That " dear " lends such a cadence to the 
line. {Goes on picking poetn to pieces}) " Tell me not, dear, I am 
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unkind." (Lovelace has risen, approached Lucy and now gently 
takes the book out of her liaiid. She becomes serious instantly^ 

Lucy. Have I grieved you ? 

Lovelace. Miss Lucy, I wrote this poem, when I was seven- 
teen, to a dear playmate ; she was — just fifteen ; the wars called 
me away ; we parted, and the following year she died. 

Lucy. Oh, I am very sorry. 

Lovelace. {Putting down book^ There's nothing to be 
sorry for. Only, Miss Lucy, I didn't care to have a memory sin- 
cere, if slight, mixed up with others that were only slight. 

Lucy. ( With joyful asseveration.) Now I'm sure you're not 
fickle 1 Now I'm sure of it ! 

Lovelace. Had you been told I was ? 

Lucy. Yes ! 

Lovelace. By whom ? By Martin ? 

Lucy. Yes, by Colonel Hawley. 

Lovelace. If he says so, I fear I must be ; for he's the tru- 
est friend, the staunchest comrade — 

Lucy. It's you yourself are all that you say he is. 

Hawley., {Off coming up stairs^ Follow me, as I bade you ! 
{Re-enter Hawley.) 

Lucy. You, Mr. Lovelace, are the truest friend, the staunch- 
est comrade. Say to your friend's face what you said behind his 
back. 

Lovelace. {Banteringly.) Martin have you been giving me 
a bad character ! 

Hawley. {After pause.) Such trivial concerns as yours — or 
hers — I've not the time for now. (Lovelace inclined for a moment 
- to be affronted but changes his mind. Hawley calls out^ Come 
in, spy, come in ! (Porter enters at door L. Hawley goes to T.) 
When I've discharged my duty, I'll attend to you; tho' in the 
meantime you should know that the King has placed you in the 
impending battle — under my orders. (Lucy grasps Lovelace's 
arm impulsively.) 

Lovelace. Why that's been my own desire — • my own re- 
quest. You give it as a menace. 
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Hawley. ( Glancing up from plan.) I give it as a fact. 
Lovelace. {Leading Lucy a little L.) He's rough, I know : 
but he's so weighted with responsibiUty. We mustn't blame him. 
Miss Lucy, if you were to play to me very softly — do you think 
that would disturb him ? I don't think it would. 

Lucy. {By spinnet.) But what he said about the battle — 

Lovelace. {Getting her to sit down.) That's still far-off. 
(Lucy plays softly and intermittently on spinnet, Lovelace leaning 
affectionately towards licr. During the following Hawley has this 
galling sight all the time before his eyes , it both fascinates and in- 
censes him. Porter is leaning across T. shutting out Lucy and 
Lovelace y>'tfwz Hawley ; Hawley motions Porter to oiu side so 
that he may see?) 

Hawley. The day and hour that they attack — that's what I 
sent you for. 

Porter. I couldn't learn that. 

Hawley. What have you learnt ? (Lovelace lays his hand 
on Lucy's ; one sees Hawley's hand clinched and he utters a groan 
of rage.) 

Porter. {Eagerly leaning to him?) That they've under- 
mined the bridge, that their plan is a quarter of an hour after they 
do attack, to blow it up ! 

Hawley. {Forcing his attention aivay from Lucy and Love- 
lace.) To blow the bridge up : that's worth knowing, and {get- 
ting sheet of paper) it's easily prevented. Here's your money ! 
You've only found out half, but take it all. {Exit Adjutant. 
For some seconds Hawley gives way to a gloomy lethargic despair?) 
What do I care ? — what do I care for anything ? — what do I care 
now ? — ( With rising fury?) Now that my dearest, truest, staunch- 
est friend — Oh ! — {Crosses and sits at other side of T. clock 
strikes?) At least here I don't see them. ( Writes?) " At about 
half after five, September 3rd, 165 1, Worcester" {thro' clenched 
teeth?) My dearest, truest friend : — ( Writes?) " Your Majesty, I 
have this moment learnt that the head of the bridge. — {Has to 
dip pen.) 
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Lovelace. {Tuniiiig towards Hawley.) Martin, where is 
my station in this battle ? (Hawley has written " is " and has 
begun forming the tvord " undermined'' as Lovelace finishes his 
question Hawley's pen suddenly stops. Lucy in trepidation has 
put her hand on Lovelace who turns and says something comfort- 
ing to her. These are acting moments for Hawley.) 

Hawley. {Looking up slowiy says with a swallow^ What 
did you say ? 

Lovelace. I asked where you appoint me in the battle. 

Hawley. {Pen resting vn paperi) Where would you wish 
me to ! {Enter Sacheverell stealthily^ 

Lovelace. In the thickest of the fight. (Hawley lays pen 
down pushes paper up to his right.') 

Lucy. No Richard. 

Lovelace. Don't fear ; I'll wear yo?ir scarf ; It'll ward off 
danger. {With a reluctant shake of the head, Lucy does so. 
Sacheverell unobserved by Hawley has glanced over the paper 
he has laid aside?) 

Hawley. {In a curious inonotone?) The thickest of the 
fighting will be on the bridge. 

Lovelace. Station me there. (Hawley looks up , meets 
Sacheverell's eyes, looking at him across T. There is a pause, 
Lucy comes down with scarf to tie it on Lovelace.) 

Sacheverell. {Leaning across 7!) Do it ! 

Hawley. {In a low voice.) What ? 

Sacheverell. What you were thinking of. Don't send that 
paper to the King : send him on to the bridge. 

Hawley. {Spasmodicadly ; seizing pen and paper.) No ! — 

Sacheverell. {Pointing with finger eagerly?) Look 'round ; 
look 'round. 

Lovelace. {Proud of his scarf?) Martin, does it look well ? 

Hawley. {Frowning and biting his underlip.) Pretty 
indeed ! 

Sacheverell. Begun for you : ended for him. 

Hawley. {Rising.) Yes, he has robbed me of it. (/// a 
commanding voice?) Richard Lovelace. 
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Lovelace. {In act of carrying Lucy's hand to his lips.) Yes, 
Martin : let me salute the hand that worked it. 

Sacheverell. You'll do it ? 

Hawley. I'll not murder him : I'll provoke him. 

Sacheverell. (Moving a^aay.) So long as he don't kill 
you. 

Hawley. ( With folded amis.) You asked me where I 
station you in the battle. I answer )'ou that none serve with me 
but men of honour. 

Lovelace. Hawley, what do you mean ? 

Hawley. (Coming round T.) That such men as make 
loyalty a cloak for gallantry, and soldiership a cover for intrigue 
— (close to him) in short such men as you — 

Lovelace. (Placing his hand to his s-word.) Hawley ! 
(Lucy instantlv springs to his side. Pause.) 

Hawley. I deal with no such men ! 

Lovelace. (Taking hand off hilt ; in a tone full of sorrow 
and reproach^ Oh — Martin! — Martin! Martin! 

Hawley. Don't you answer ? I've called you a profligate. 
(Lovelace draws himself up, throws back his head, retreats a step, 
placing his hands to his sword belt.) 

Lucy. (Mistaking his purpose.) For my sake — ! 

Lovelace. I'm only taking my sword off lest I might be 
provoked to draw it on my friend. Will you take charge of it 
(giving sword to her) and will you leave us a few moments, Lucy ? 

Lucy. (With a fearful glance at ii.AVL¥.Y) But — 

Hawley. Do you think that — that in cold blood I'd kill — 
(Suddenly recollection of what he had meditated comes over him . 
he glances towards paper ; takes off sword^ There's mine. (Lucy 
takes his sword too.) 

Lovelace. Will you leave us, my young Esquire ? 

Hawley. (Seated : muttering as he writes.) ". . is under- 
mined, in a quarter of an hour after they attack." 

Lovelace. What will you do ? 

Hawley. Leave here — to-day. (Sacheverell dumbfounded.) 
Have done with all of you. (Sacheverell ivould expostulate. 
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Hawley says in a way that awes Sacheverell.) Get from me ! 
(Sacheverell goes up and off at door R. Lucy who had been stand- 
ing there hesitating at door L. closed. Lovelace and Hawley are 
left together.) 

Lovelace. {Impetuouslyi) Martin, what does this mean ? 
Ever since I came here, I've seen not one of your old, grim, kind 
smiles, had not one word of greeting from you. I said : he's over- 
worked, and I'll not worry him. Now, suddenly, to-day — {with 
real indignation') why, when I think of what you called me ; — 
(turning off into banter.) Martin, it's true I've given up my sword 
but I feel mightily impelled when I think over it, to cast a piece 
{Pointing towards cupboard?) of that crockery — or all of that 
crockery — at your intractable old head. 

Hawley. {Saying thro'' Lovelace's last words as he signs 
paper.) " Martin Hawley." — (Dries and folds paper.) This is im- 
portant information that has at once to reach the King. I've no 
time to listen to your eloquence — or your jests. I leave you to 
them — to them ; and your love. (In doorway?) I come back 
here no more. 

LovelaCe. (With authority in his tone?) Martin, there are 
times when even the King's business may stand over. And when 
a dear friend speaks to his friend as you just spoke to me, that's 
surely one of them. I need an explanation ! — (Conies up to him , 
puts hand on his shoulder?) Martin, death may be coming soon 
to part us : don't let it find us sundered. Death, the mere end of 
life, — that has no terrors ; but lost faiths, broken pledges, withered 
friendships, and dead loves — these make death terrible, these 
deaths I fear. 

Hawley. (Almost savagely?) Answer, yourself, two questions, 
if you can. 

Lovelace. Questions ? (Not able to repress a smile?) I'm 
rather unfortunate to-day in answering questions. (Hawley turns 
away with a scortiful ejaculation?) No, no ; I am serious ! What 
are these questions ? 

Hawley. (Abruptly?) Are you making love to this girl ? 
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Lovelace. (^Sti// with a lingering jociclaritx^ You take my 
breath away. — Ask me : do I love her ? That {clasps hamls.) 
I can anwer you. 

Hawlev. You're making love to her ? 

Lovelace Martin, that is a form of words that 1 don't like. 

Hawley. It is the form of words I use. 

Lovelace. {After a pause still with a coniie touchy And 
it's the form of words that I don't like. 

Hawlev. Now ask yourself: what brings you here to Wor- 
cester ? 

Lovelace. {Confidently^ The K-ing's cause brings me here. 

Hawlev. A vanquished cause ! 

Lovelace. I am prepared to die for it. 

Hawley. Ay, well prepared — making love to this child! 

Lovelace. Martin ! 

Hawley. Whilst death grips your one hand, the other you 
extend to woo this girl. In honour — in humanity, is this right? 

Lovelace. {Raising his clenched hands over his head : then 
lowering- them on his head : and lowering his head too?) Ah, now 
I see : — I see now : — \ do see now ! 

Hawley. Even supposing you come thro' this battle — what 
future have you ? — exile, poverty ! And should you fall, you've but 
aroused her love to plunge her into bereavement. Why, you must 
see. 

Lovelace. {Raising his head.) I need no further urging ! 
{Pause. Hawley ivatching hint closely., moves 'round toituirds T. a 
netv hope is born in him) (Hawley would speak ; Lovelace says 
almost angrily in evident anguish of spirit.) I beg you to be silent. 
.... {Then quieter^ You've put the question. It is rightly put. 

And I will answer it {Again Hawley would speak.) But 

let me be — You see I'm wrought; I'm thinking . . . So let 
me be now . . {Moves up to window!) Pray let me be. {Sinks 
071 window seat!) Let me be ... . for a little. {Bows head in 
hands!) Let me be ! 

Hawley. {By T. intently watching him.) Should he resign 
her ! No : he's not strong enough. 
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Lovelace. (^Raises his face from his hands : looks upwards 
for a few seconds, his features denoting great stress and anguish , 
then he commences in ei<er increasing excitcmint}) In the name of 
honour, all have I yielded — kinsfolk and fortune, friends and 
home, all, all ! Is it not too much now — not almost too much to 
demand that now and for that very cause, because I have 
renounced unflinchingly ; because where others have turned back 
I have pressed on; — now, when in the dark clouds there comes a 
break . . and there she stands — that loving, gentle girl, stretch- 
ing her arms out, telling of a love — not like the fierce, avenging 
love we war for : a love that does not scatter death and hatred ; a 
love that only brings forth life, and love — and life again, — and 
love again, and life and love each mounting thro' the other into 
the fulness of eternal life ! . . Such was my vision. But a voice 
cried out : " Turn your eyes thence : up ! up in the dark path. 
Behold, I am your guide ! I am your master ! No tender arms 
have I ; no gentle eyes, no warm lips ; no soft voice : speechless 
am I and bloodless, gaunt and lifeless. My name is Honour. You 
must follow me. For all your life — all its renunciations, all its 
yearnings, its hopes, its joys, its triumphs, and its sorrow — were 
born and live in me. Follow me up that sHppery, desolate path ! 
all slippery with the frozen tears of those who fought and fell 
before you ; up, up, up towards that summit 1 — When thou art 
there, this boon I'll promise thee : that by its stillness, and its 
solitude I'll reconcile thy patient soul with death. — I pray — I 
only pray, this I do pray, now that the final sacrifice is made, I 
pray that death may claim me in this fight. Seal my pray.r 
record with the seal that says : he wavered not in loyalty ; swerved 
not in honour ; and to them both he sacrificed his love. (He 
covers his face ; there is a pause . Hawley watches him wonder- 
ingiv. Lovelace uncovers his face ; he speaks calmly^ The 
tumult's over. Forgive my weakness. Now I am resolved. 

Hawley. {Gruffly.) What on ? 

Lovelace. To follow out the path that you have shown me 
— now that I see it is the path of honour — farther than any man, 
or even you, can point me out the way. — I will part from Lucy. 
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Hawley. {Almost under his breath?) You will ? 

Lovelace. . . part without letting her know that I loved 
her ; and part from her this moment. {Hawley turns from him ; 
his hands and face are 7Vorking ; he is bewildered, awestruck, glad, 
yet ashamed}) Yet one thing I would ask you : stay here by her. 
In times like these a gentle, trusting girl needs some good, manly 
friend to lean upon — her uncle isn't kind to her; — for my sake, 
will you stay and be her friend ? (Hawley would but cannot look 
'roicnd^ Martin, will you ? 

Hawley. ( With a great effort turning towards Lovelace.) 
Yes, I will. (Lovelace takes his hand.) {Enter the Adjutant 
hastily and in excitement?) 

Adjutant. Colonel, the enemy's on the move : it looks like 
an attack. 

Hawley. Good Heavens ! {over to T. picking up despatch^ 
and this about the bridge — 

Adjutant. The King has called a hasty council. 

Hawley. {Laying down despatch?) I'll tell them, then, 
myself. (Lovelace is sitting in a stern, melancholy way at L. of 
T. Hawley stops on his way to door?) Then I shan't find you 
here when I come back ? 

Lovelace. No, never — here — again. {Elbow on table; 
head against hand. Hawley moves up towards door : he stops, 
looks round at Lovelace ,■ draws his hand across his forehead, look- 
ing away ; pause ; with a sudden turn of his head and drawing his 
hand down to his cheek, he looks again towards Lovelace; moves 
as if he were going to speak — to unburthen himself : a great 
struggle is within him : — then with a lowering cou7itenance he 
moves his hand over his chest in allusion to the scarf Lovelace is 
wearing; mutters: — ) " Begun for me: ended for him." {Turns 
suddenly on his heel, and signing to the Adjutant to follow, strides 
out. — Lovelace is left alone ; he rises with a deep sigh, clasps his 
hands under his chin ; takes a few steps ; looks Wound the room , 
this seems to add to his pain ; lowering his head he sees the scarf he 
is wearing ; clasps the emblem on it closely against his breast ; and 
so stands there looking upwards. Lucy opens door L. softly, and 
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C07nes iloum stage. Her voice gives Lovelace the first intimation of 
her presence. 

Lucy. Alone ; and not to have called me in at once ; was 
that kind ? {He turns his face towards her}) Something has 
saddened you ! 

Lovelace. {After a pause?) In a way something has. 
{Fetches his hat in silence ; and again comes down to Lucy.) 

Lucy. {Mistaking his purpose^ That's nice ; we'll have 
a walk ; and you shall tell me all about it. 

Lovelace. {Putting out his arm ) No, Miss Lucy ; {tries to 
speak cheerily) no more walks and no more readings and no more 
songs ; — {touched by the pained astonishment in her face) for the 
present. 

Lucy. {In an eager, high voice.) What do you mean ? 

LovEL.iCE. {Looking down and speaking with hesitation^ 
Miss Lucy, things have so come about that — that I am compelled 

— to say good-bye to you. {Transferring hat into L. hand, extend- 
ing his R.) Good-bye ! 

Lucy. ( With a rapid step back.) No, no ! (Lovelace 
forces a smile.) See : — why, you're smiling : it's a jest ! 

Lovelace. It's best to smile : Miss Lucy, — it's no jest. 
{Advances luith hand still extended : there is a pause. Lucy seems 
bewildered^ 

Lucy. And I should take your hand and — and — and you'd 
go out — out at that door; --and — and you are gone, and I'm 
left here alone. (Lovelace lowers extended hand and half turns 
away?) 

Lovelace. {To himself^ Can I ? Can I ? Can I ? 

Lucy. Mr. Lovelace you surely — you must see: — hav'nt I 
.... not your confidence .... hav'nt I even that ? {Tears 
gathering in her voice?) Not even that, when it had almost seemed 

— as if soniething was springing up between us — something so 
deep : — I mayn't say more : — you ought to speak : speak, speak 
to me. 

Lovelace. {Putting his hands on her shoulders and looking 
straight at her.) Miss Lucy, times come to all of us — times that 
demand great sacrifices. 
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Lucy. But why — why must you go? You owe me that ! 
you ought to tell me why ! 

Lovelace. {To himself^ Heaven forgive me ! — I am ordered 
to a different post. (Again extends hami.) 

Lucy. (Almost vindictively!) By Colonel Hawley. 

Lovelace. No, no, not by him. 

Lucy. (Sadly.) Ordered to a different post ! Oh, well then, 
yes, — (puts out her hand a?id takes his.) Why then, of course, we 
have to part. 

Lovelace. (^Half imconscifliish', ivith great feeling.) God 
bless you ! 

Lucy. (Anxioitsly.) Only for now — we only part for now. 
I can come to your new post sometimes, and see you — and perhaps, 
Richard, you'll sometimes {The impulse to take her in his arms 
is strong within him ; he combats it^ come here. 

Lovelace. My new post is very distant. 

Lucy. (Seriously.) Is it ? — It must be distant : — where 
is it? 

Lovelace. (Making a random guess.) At the Water Gate. 

Lucy. You call that distant? For me to come to see re//. 
(She releases his hand : this cuts him to the heart.) Well, perhaps 
it is. 

Lovelace. My new commander's very strict. 

Lucy. (Turning away, her voice stifled with tears.) Why 
then, if he's so strict and it's so far . . please go ! (Love- 
lace ^ai^'j « i5^j'if^ir.^/«^j-/^/ /flW(?r//j- ,^^/-.) .... Please go ! {She 
sinks into chair by T. noiselessly weeping. For a few moments 
Lovelace seems to remain unable to tear himself away : then he 
masters himself : compels his steps towanis the door.) 

Lovelace. {By door.) I'd only just the strength. {Turns 
in doorway, Jooks lovingly toward Lucy: murmurs?) God bless 
you ! God bless you ! (At this moment Lucy takes her hands from 
her eyes under which Colonel ViKVfi.KY's plan happens to be lying.) 

Lucy. (Rising impulsively, anil grasping up the plan?) Stay ! 
Yes ; (wiping away tears to clear her sight) the name here on this 
plan — the name of the commander at the Water Gate, is Colonel 
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Hawley. {Tuniiii^^ on hhn.) Why have you told me falsely? 
(Lo\'ELACE with a dcspaii-iii!^ sJiakc of the head, leans, face in- 
7vards, against door post?) Why are you lying to me? 

LoAEi.ACE. Because, — because — I mayn't keep the truth 
back; — because my life is dark, beset with trials. (^Exteiuiing 
his arms.) I lied to you, Lucy, because — because — 

Lucy. {]Vith a joy of foreknondcdge oTcrsprcading her face?) 
Oh ; tell it to me : tell me : tell me 1 

LovKLACE. Because, my dearest child, because 1 love you 1 
{Lucy seems to totter- then with a long, joyful oiitrush of lire at li and 
a strange waring more me nt of her arms she falls into his enilirace.) 
My darling. Oh, my tender, darling child: — what have I done, 
my dear one, my own love : — (raises her head ami kisses her. ) 
My own, my darling Lucy ! 

Lucy. {Looking into his eyes?) Richard — Richard, you 
knew that I loved you. Didn't I just now say it? Yes, I did. 
That's what I said ; that's what I meant to say : I wanted to have 
said it : — to have said it first ! 

Lovelace. You did, my dear one, you did : — Lucy, Lucy, 
do you feel that you can share all with me ? 

Lucy.. All — all — all! 

Lovelace. My perils, my devotion to the King, my hard- 
ships, darling — ? 

Lucy. All, alike with you, all, all ! I'm all yours, Richard. 
And Richard you are all — {Then more colloquially and with a 
smile.) And that is all. 

Lo\'ELACE. My wife — you'll be my wife? 

Luc^'. Oh, my dear, {looking down and lowering her head) 
dear husband. (LLe clasps her tenderly to him again. Steps heard 
ascending hurriedly?) 

Lovelace. {L.etting go of her?) Someone. 

Lucy. There's always someone. {Smiles broadly an-l lov- 
ingly at him?) I must look rumpled. {She goes and arranges her- 
self at glass, as Adjutant comes in heated and breathless.) 

Adjutant. Captain, the foe attack — 

Lo\ELACK. {Grasping his ivrist with L. and designating 
Lucy with R?) Speak low : well ? 
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AnjuTANT. The foe attack at six ; (Lovelace starts) that's 
in ten minutes : — 

Lucy. (yTii ruing from glass : as she does so Lovelace grips 
Adjutant's wrist niul says, " Sh."') Do I look tidier ? 

Lovelace. ( Witli a forcrd iioncliahiiice.) Before you looked 
angelic: and now you look divine. One' little instant, — (Asi,/,- 
to Adjutant.) Well ? 

Adjutant. You are to meet Colonel Hawley at headquarters 
at six o'clock. 

Lovelace. I shall be there. (Exit Adjutant — Love- 
lace evidently cxeitedi) Your uncle should be here. Where is 
he gone to ? 

Lucy. Do we want him ? — Have you heard something ill ? 

L-.A'elace. (^Taking both her hands in one of his, and putting 
the other on her shoulder^ Dearest, I have just heard — {The 
boom of a distant cannon?) 

Lucy. What was that ? (Close to hini.) Richard, Richard, 
it frightens me . . . 

Lovelace. ' {Half to himself) Poor child, I see . . 

Lucy. What was it that you heard ? 

Lovelace. Only that at six I'm summoned to headquarters. 
[Another cannon shot?) 

Lucy. {Up to windoiu.) Why, that's a cannon, Richard. 

Lovelace. Yes, dearest, come from the window. {Other 
shots.) 

Lucy. Again — again. 

Lovelace. {Cp to 'window beside her?) It's some new 
cannon that they're testing — {Seeing clock thro^ window and 
trying to draw her away from it.) See: I've only just five 
minutes ; so won't you sing to me, before I go, just one last song. 

Lucy. Last ? 

Lovelace. Last — for to-day. (Lucy is reluctant to leave 
window?) Will you, dear. 

Lucy. Yes, Richard {comtncn cement of a loud, long roll of 
drums in street.) If you wish it. (Lucy beiJig away from window, 
Lovelace hastily shuts it and so siidilenly shuts out the swelling 
drum-roll?) Why do you shut the window ? 
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Lovelace. [Coiniiit::; Uuoan/s her}) That no noise may dis- 
turb my Lucy's singing. 

Lucy. {Getting rcailx to s///g.) I'll sing this — " To Lucasta 
on going to the wars." 

Lovelace. {Half to himself^ Yes, yes: — to Lucy — to 
Lucy oil going to the wars. ( Wliilst she plays to sym/ihoiiy he stents 
a glaiiee at the elnck.) Only four minutes. {S/ie sings the first 
I'erse . lie stands liehind tier witli a passionate, prayeifnl gaze fixed 
on Iter. As the Tcrse ends eannons are heard approai hing along the 
street. Lucy starts from spinnet.) 

Lucy. Richard, these strange sounds terrify me ! 

Lovelace. {Comforting her.) Wliy why, they're passing. 
They are passing. — My dear, my gentle dear one. — ( Cannon 
ruml)Ie offi) Tliere : they're passed. Now, darUng, go on sing- 
ing. Go on, dearest. (Lucy, with a lovin.g, reluctant look, re-seats 
herself and sings the two last verses. As she gets to the end, Love- 
lack is lost in meditation , suddenly the clock striking, recalls him 
to himself. Now dearest, now tliose words they must be proved. — 
Be brave my love ! Your uncle has not come ; and I must leave 
you, Lucy, here alone ; — Oh love, be brave ! for I am summoned 
by that clock, those bugles — summoned to battle ! 

Lucy. No, Richard, no, no, no ! 

Lovelace. {Kissing her.) One kiss — Fetch me my sword 
now. {Trying to release himself gently}) Lucy. 

Lucy. Tear yourself from me 1 

Lovelace. {Agaiji kissing heri) Yet one kiss more : — 
and this — this — this — the last — the very last ! ( Tries to un- 
fasten her arms.) Darling, forgive me ! 

Lucy. {Clasping him}) I'll not let you go ! 

Lovelace. We bring each other only trials to-day : but 
thro' them we shall win such joyful triumphs ! 

Lucy. Richard — Richard — Richard. {She s?uoons. ) 

Lovelace. My child — my darling child. (Supporting heri) 
{Efiter Hawley and Sacheverell.) 

Lovelace. See : Lucy's fainted ! 

Hawley. Lovelace : what does this mean ? 
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Lovelace. Love was too strong ; it broke thro' every bond : 
she's my betrothed — (gently kissing her.) My darUng : — I leave 
her {G'n'ing her to Sacheverell) in your charge: look to her 
well : — (£.v/t.) Now will I fetch my sword. Then Martin, station 
me where I can prove that love has not diluted loyalty. {Rushes 
into room Ri) 

Sacheverell. {Supporting Lucy, speaking eagerly to 
Hawi^ey ireross her body.) Onto the bridge — send him onto the 
bridge ! 

Hawley. He fooled me with his fine, protesting lies . . . 
(Lovelace rushes back into room?) 

Lovelace. {Drajoing sioonl.) Out swords for Charles! 
Where do you order me ? 

Hawley. (Sudden and peremptory.) To the bridge! 

Lovelace. To the bridge ! — (/// doorway, ivith a last lov- 
ing look toivai-ds Lucy.) To the bridge! (Lovelace is heard 
shouting as lie goes d(>wnstairs and along the street : instant contri- 
tion seems to possess Hawley — then he C07nes and bends over 
Lucy.) 

Sacheverell. (I'utting her in \iiAWL.nY's arms.) Now — 
she is yours. 

— CURTAIN — 



ACT III. 



ACT III. 



Scene. {The same as the preceding Acts. The disposition of 
furniture and properties is almost identical, save, that every- 
thing is dirty and faded. Two chairs less than iii other Acts. 
One at head and one R. of T. and larger chair L , that is all. 
Summer. 

{As the curtain rises, a peal of marriage bells is heard, 
Mrs. Porter is discovered straining her neck to get a view 
out of window. She does not hear Porter's ascending steps. 
Porter enters?) 



Porter. {Grumpily^ Take your head in ! 

Mrs. Porter {Still looking out.) It's the finest wedding 
that ever was seen in Worcester. — Look, here's the bride — 

Porter. {Tulling Mrs. Porter fro7n the window and shut- 
ting it^ Why havn't you done as I told you, and cleared up this 
room? 

Mrs. Porter. Why, if I were to clear up this room, I am 
sure it would send Mr. Lovelace clean out of his mind. 

Porter. {Crossing to table and rummaging amongst papers.) 
Would it indeed*? Now you look here ! 

Mrs. Porter. Husband ! — The poor, dear gentleman ! 
The poor, dear gentleman. 

Porter {Conti?iuing to rummage whilst Mrs. Porter 

shakes her head, wrings her clasped hands, and utters " tut-tut-tuts " 

of sympathetic distress^ We're to feed him and lodge him for 

nothing — the poor, dear gentleman ! — And if he don't pay his 

rent, why, what of that ? such a poor, dear gentleman ! — Not a 

clean sheet. — Ah ! {Finds clean sheet, of paper, writes on it .-) 

" Lodgings on hire." 

50 
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Mrs. Porter. {Aghast.), You can't be going — ? 

Porter. To have my rent or my rooms. 

Mrs. Porter. But he does no harm here. 

Porter. No harm ! keeping the place in this disgusting 
state. 

Mrs. Porter. (Sentimentally.) There's something about it 
we don't know. 

Porter. Why, the way he's dragged out all this old litter, 
and set it all out, and the turn of a bit of paper, as sacred as the 
very vessels on the altar — it isn't seemly. 

Mrs. Porter. (Romantically.) It is mysterious. 

Porter. And I'll have no mysteries in my house. 

Mrs. Porter. There'll always be one about it ; that's where 
did you get the money that bought it from Mr. Sacheverell. 

Porter. (Iiritated.) You get outside and gape at that 
wedding ; that's all you're good for. 

Mrs. Porter. ( With a lachrymose kind of decision?) No, I 
shall stay here. 

Porter. Then you'll hear how I'll talk to your dear, kind 
gentleman. (Knocking on door R.) Mr. Lovelace, Mr. Lovelace. 

Lovelace. (From within in a sweet, very quiet voice.) Yes, 
Mr. Porter. 

Porter. (Subdued by Lovelace's 7ioice, being secretly awed 
by himi) A moment's conversation, please. 

Lovelace. By and bye, by and bye. 

Porter. (Moving from doori) He pays, or goes. And that 
I'll give him squarely. 

Mrs. Porter. Ay, so you always talk — whilst the door's 
shut. But once he stands before you in his mild solemnity — 
(In these and the following lines one wants to prepare the way for 
the mystery that should pervade all this Act.) 

Porter. (Trying to argue away his own rising sense of 
inferiority ?) Do you think I'm afraid of a penniless, disgraced, 
maimed Cavalier ? 

Mrs. Porter. I think that even you can't help feeling some- 
thing (In yet lower tones) of his majesty. 
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Porter. It's not for his majesty; if I'm at all — well, timid 
of him ; it's for that sort of wandering crazedness about him. — 
{Angry with himself.) I'll have him here no longer. I mean to — 
{Enter Lovelace with a sheet of paper in his R. hand, greatly 
changed, pale and drawn in face, almost lean, but as erect as ever, 
avowing adversity but not bending under it , his left arm hangs by 
his side, and he has the mark of a wound across his forehead. Dur- 
ing what folloivs he is evidently more taken up with composing the 
lines that follow : '^ ]f I have freedom in my love, and in my soul 
am free" — than with anything else ^ 

Lovelace. In what way can I {Carefully closing door 
after him.) oblige you, Mr. Porter ? 

Porter. Mr. Lovelace, this is how the matter stands. 

Lovelace. {At head of T. after having muttered over com- 
mencement of third verse and come to the line) " If I have freedom 
in my love .... if I have freedom in my love "... {Feal of 
bells from Church, Lovelace listens^ Surely a wedding 

Mrs. Porter. {Getitly.) Yes, Mr. Lovelace. 

Lovelace. {Dreamily!) A wedding. . ^ . . {Organ.) And 
now the organ : — 

Porter. {Impatiently.) Mr. Lovelace ! 

Lovelace. {Not hearing.) " If I have freedom in my love 
.... if I have freedom in my love." .... {The new line occurs 
to him . ... he writes it down^ " And in my soul am free — " 

Porter. {More and more impatient^ Mr. Lovelace. 

Lovelace. {Alluding to the pair now being married^ May 
they be very happy ! {Looking tip.) At your service. Sir. {Notices 
confusion made by Porter amongst his things^ Why, who has ? — 
Oh ! — {This is a prolonged sound of irreparable damage . then very 
reproachfully to Mrs. Porter.) Look here ! Mrs. Porter I Look 
here ! 

Mrs. Porter. Not me. Sir, 'pon my word. Sir. 

Lovelace. It's done for ; — Oh ! Oh ! — all confused and 
done for. 

Porter. {Picking up book and thumping it on T. to attract 
JjOVElace's attention^ Attend to me, Mr. Lovelace, 
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Lovelace. Are you, Sir, (rises and takes book from Porter 
gently but firmly^) the person that has been moving all my things ? 

Porter. And if I am, Sir ? And if I am ? — Don't interfere, 
wife. Go downstairs. 

Lovelace. (Re-seating himself.) Of course, of course — 
you don't know, do you ? (Bites end of pen . mutters over last 
liii'^s he had composed — sorrowfully leans back in chair shaking his 
head over all the disorder in his things^ Surely that's Martin 
Hawley's writing — so that some good has come even of all this 
painful disarrangement. I didn't know I had anything in my 
dear old comrade's hand. What does he say? " Your Majesty, 
I have only this moment learned that the head of the bridge is 
undermined .... September 3rd, 165 1, at about half after five." 
The battle only began at six. How came this never to have been 
despatched ? He shouted " to the bridge." Indeed that's curious 

Porter. Now will you listen to me. 

Lovelace. (Not quite grasping what was said^ Will I listen 
to you ? ( With great coolness}) Pray, Mr. Porter, I hope I have 
not — Mrs. Vorte-x —(motioning to chair H. of Ti) Will you sit here ? 
(Mrs. Porter does so.) I'm afraid, Mr. Porter, I can't ask you. 

Porter. (About to seat himself in chair L. in which are some 
of the things Lucy wore in Act II.) Oh, yes, I'll — 

Lovelace. (Crossing towards Porter.) No, no : you must not. 

Porter. I was going to move the things. 

Lovelace. (Placing his hand upon him) That is exactly 
what you must not do. 

Porter. Why not? (Then with the most encouraging frank- 
ness of curiosity?) What /> the reason? (A pride is expressed ■ in 
Lovelace's manner that would wither any other man than Porter.) 

Lovelace. It is so. That is enough. (Looks out at window) 

Porter. Have you forgotten, sir,. that you are owing me six 
months, rent? 

Lovelace. ( With almost childless simplicity and the gravest 
courtesy) No, believe me, Mr. Porter, I have not forgotten it. 
It worries me : indeed it greatly worries me. — But, Mr. Porter, 
you know what hard times these are for poets. And besides my 
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verses, and the few airs that I compose — what other means have 
I of making money? — Then you see, I am so disabled and 
friendless ; I might almost say — ■ proscribed. ( Vf/y upright with 
a sense of serene pride}) A Cavalier amongst the Roundheads; a 
Churchman amongst the Puritans. 

Porter. The sum I want from you is nine pounds and 
eighteen shillings. 

Lovelace. ( With a faint smite.) Nine pounds is not a 
great sum. 

Porter. More than you're likely to get for any verses. 

Lovelace. (Returning to table^ Why, do you know, Mr. 
Porter, I've had as much as fifty pounds for a copy of verses — 
not so long as these ? 

Porter. {Unctuously) Not in Worcester, thank Heaven! 
not in Worcester 

Lovelace. No, in London. 

Porter. Worcester's not London, thank Heaven ! That 
was in the profane days : now it's the reign of the saints. 

Lovelace. ( With a charming and quite unconscious sense of 
conferring a great favor) Yes : — and rather than keep such 
honest people — particularly your kind wife, — rather than keep 
you out of your rent, I would be ready to part with these lines, to 
sell them for money : and I can tell you that I hold them very 
sacred. I have written the words and the air . . . May I read 
them to you ? 

Mrs. Porter. {Settling herself down to a cry) Yes, do, Mr. 
Lovelace ! 

Porter. {Half aside) Wastes his own time writing them ; 
and now must needs waste ours reading them over. Look here, 
Mr. Lovelace. — 

Lovelace. 

When love with unconfin^d wings 

Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althaea brings 

To whisper at my gates ; 
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When I lie tangled in her hair 

Or fettered to her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the air 

Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 

With shriller throat shall sing. 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty 

And glories of my King ; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 

He is, how great should be. 
Enlarged winds that curl the flood 

Know no such liberty. 

Porter. {lyiterriipting}) That's out about the King. No 
lines like that in my house. 
Lovelace — 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; , 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love. 
And in my soul am free . . . 
(Suddenly getting the line he had been studying over.) 

Angels alone that soar above, 
(flakes pen and repeats line as he writes it down.) 
Angels alone that soar above . . . 

(ffe ends as if he were going to find the last line, but it eludes 
him.) 

Mrs. Porter. {Sobbing.) Oh I it's too, too lovely. 

Porter. It's well enough, but curse me, Sir, — 

Lovelace. Under the reign of the Saints ? 

Porter. Well then, curse you ! 

Lovelace. That is more saintlike. 

Porter. Why can't you manage to keep off the King? In 
Worcester there's no one would dare to buy such sentiments. 
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Lovelace. (Sadly acknowledging the fact^ That's quite 
true, Mr. Porter ; that's quite true. 

Porter Yes, — now, my dear Sir, if you would write some- 
thing in the same manner — Oh, yes ; there's nothing the matter 
with the manner. 

Mrs. Porter. (/;« her handkerchief^) Oh ! it's 1 — 1 — lovely ! 

Porter. Oh ! be quiet ! — Something about the evils of gam- 
ing, or the benefits of municipal institutions, — or, better still, 
(brilliant idea^ in praise of the Protector. 

Lovelace. (In a way admits of no discussion?) Never, Sir ; 
— never, as long as I am alive. 

Porter. (Exhibiting paper he had written on?) We are wast- 
ing time. Do you see that ? — (To Mrs. Porter.) Put it in my 
downstairs window. Go at once. (Mrs. Porter moves towards 
door?) — You can't pay, so you must go. 

Lovelace. (Bewildered?) I — go from here ? — No : I 
never shall — never. 

Porter. If you won't go peaceably, there are constables in 
Worcester. 

Lovelace.. (Shaking his head before he speaks). Mr. Porter, 
you don't mean this ? 

Porter. (Emphasizing each word?) To-day — you — go. 

Lovelace. (Gradually conceiving what it means?) You'd 
send me — away from here ? 

Porter. I mean to. 

Lovelace. And take in strangers ? 

Porter. Paying tenants. 

Lovelace. (After a pause?) I know you have the right. 

Porter. I believe I have. — (Aside?) He's quite mad. 

Lovelace. But you'll not exercise it. 

Porter. I believe I shall. 

Lovelace. No; you won't; — not when you know .... 
not when you know. . . . 

Porter. (Right up to him ) You have to go to-day. 

Lovelace. (Crossing to window?) Then I must simply 
tell you — (Looks out of window?) May they be very happy ! 
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Porter. Telling won't help you. 

Lovelace. {Tumiiii; again from window.) I'll tell you, 
yes ; I'll tell you . . . How to begin ? 

Porter. {To himself.) Can he be expecting an inheri- 
tance ? 

Lovelace. Calmly and drea?nily.) In this room the girl 
lived whom I loved 

Mrs. Porter. {Sentimentally ecstatic?} I knew there was 
love in it. 

Porter. {Angrily to wife, who, he thought, had gone ont of 
the room.") Do as I tell you. {Exit Mrs. Porter reluctantlyi) 

Lovelace. In this room, just as it is, — {Sadly disquieted by 
the recollectioti) except for these few things that have been dis- 
ordered, in this room I encountered love the highest and the 
holiest ; in this room honor fought in my breast with love ; love 
overcame, and in this room she was betrothed to me, here in this 
room when the call to battle came I held my dear one swooning in 
my arms, and from this room I rushed into the fight onto the head 
of the bridge : In the explosion that followed I got these — 
{touching his useless left arm, his forehead, and his side.) these 
three wounds. I was picked up for dead. My wounds were 
healed. I was invited to make submission. I refused : they cast 
me into prison : I was liberated, and I came straight here. Five 
years had passed. She was gone — lost to me forever, yet in this 
room the footprints of her presence lingered still — {clock strikes 
eight timing itself thro' the succeeding lines ) Those were the 
strokes that told the lapse of those bright summer days ; they 
riveted my heart to these dear memories, and every stroke that 
strikes, it strikes that love deeper into my heart — into my soul ! 
. . . . {An ecstatic far-off look : then with a change of tonei) Now 
you'll confess I have some right — some property in this room? 

Porter. It that all ? {Re-enter Mrs. Porter.) 

Lovelace. {Solemnly) I've told you all. 

Porter. And what {advancing to Lovelace) in Heaven's 
name has this to do with my rent ? (Mrs. Porter lays a suppli- 
cating hand on Porter's arm) Oh, go away ! 
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Lovelace. (Near to Porter, looking in his eyes) What, 
you could still — ? {Sadly shaking head.) You never can have 
loved. (Mrs. Porter sidles up to him) 

Porter. No, nev — ! 

Mrs. Porter. {Very affectionately) Thomas, have you 
never loved? 

Porter. Occasionally. 

Mrs. Porter. {Withdrawing her arm) Thomas! 

Porter. On one occasion. 

Lovelace. Mr. Porter, I am unused to asking favors ; — but 
the cause I fought for is wrecked ; my fortune and my health are 
shattered with it ; she whom I loved is lost to me. All that 
remains is this room with its remembrances. Turn me from here, 
wrest me from these — ! {He makes a gesture eloquent of the hope- 
less destitution it would be to him. Mrs. Porter goes behind them 
to window utterly overcome) 

Porter. {Mollified) Well, I'll do this much for you. You 
can stop here until I find a paying tenant. 

Lovelace , ( With deepest gratitude) Oh, I thank you, Mr. 
Porter ; I do thank you 

Mrs. Porter. {Coming from window, having seen the arrivals 
at the street door) Oh ! Mr. Lovelace ! {Knock on door) 

Lovelace. {Surmising from the sorrow in Mrs. Porter's 
voice and the knock immediately after) What — come already ! 

Porter. {At window) It's some of the bridal folk. — 
Quick, wife ; here's luck. I'll answer the door. {Hurries out) 

Mrs. Porter. I am so sorry. 

Lovelace. {Taking her hafid) My kind Mrs. Porter, there's 
no help for it. {Gets to door R. then says with a heavy sigh:) 
" But from him that hath not shall be taken even that which he 
hath." {Exit) 

Porter. {Holding door open) I'm afraid you'll find — Four 
more steps. This is the room. (Lucv stands in doorway her 
demeanor full of amazement) 

Mrs. Porter. Why, it's the bride herself. May I wish you 
{curtsying) joy. Ma'am ? 
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Lucy. (Not heedi?ig.) Thank you ; thank you — (Comes 
into room.) Marvellous ; marvellous. — Look here — {Picks up 
things') and here. {Takes up book?) The book; the very book 
{Calls downstairs.) Uncle, come up ! {Places hands over eyes, 
enter Sacheverell.) Isn't it magic ? Why doesn't Martin come ? 

Sacheverell Let him be. He doesn't seem to wish to. 

Lucy. {Joyously}) Isn't it magic ? — Look, uncle, look ! 
{Her eyes light on piece of armour by chair L. ; she picks it up ; 
seeins to lose herself in a reverie ; murmurs ■)\i\& his .... 

Porter. {Recognizitig Sacheverell.) Why, Mr. Alderman ! 
{Extends hand.) 

Mrs. Porter. {Doing likewise.) My dear Mr. Sacheverell ! — 

Sacheverell. {Not taking their hands and crossing P.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Porter — my worthy people. 

Porter. {Aside to his wife.) Got up in the world, won't 
know us. 

Sacheverell. {Surveying 7-oomi) The place is in a dirty 
state 

Lucy. But don't you see — nothing altered ! 

Hawley. {Calling frotn downstairs^ Will you be much 
longer ? 

Lucy. Martin, come up, you must ! 

Sacheverell. Let him be ; I tell you he don't wish to. 
(Lucy places piece of armour to her lips, just as Hawley enters. 
She lays it down. Hawley is greatly altered. His face furrowed 
and sunken, of the three it is evidently he who has suffered the most.) 

Hawley. {Outside.) Well, what, — {He steps into room; a 
cry almost escapes him : he controls himself^ what is there to see ? 

Lucy. Not a thing changed. 

Hawley. {Casting a half-haunted look 'round room?) I see 
that. Yes : {Riveting eyes on ground}) Yes, yes. {A stolen hasty 
glance 'round the rqom. Peal of joy bells?) Merciful God ! 

Hawley. We never should have had our marriage here. 

Sacheverell Her wish — her doing (Lucy seated in 
chair L ) 

Hawley. Why didn't you oppose it ? 
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Sacheverell. Why didn't you ? 

Hawley. I never cross her. 

Sacheverell. And me she never heeds. — So what is to be 
done? 

Hawley. Hark : there are my marriage bells ; and this — 
Oh ! (looks around^ I feel his eyes upon me ... . Get her away ! 

Sacheverell. Upon my soul, I can't see what is disturbing 
you. 

Hawley. ( With great and ever rising intensity^ You 
helped me sl^y him, didn't you? You stood here gloating at my 
elbow ; you placed her in my arms when I had ordered him thro' 
that door — to his death ! To-day she's mine. I've won her ! Do 
you know how ? — I've won her thro' her very love for him, the 
man we — you and I — murdered ! She's thinking of him now. I 
know the gaze, the attitude. He's there, he's always there, 
always between us. She'll speak of him and then when, in the 
torture of my soul, I can't endure it further, the very agony of my 
remorse she takes for sorrowing friendship . . . and this I know, 
that only in these moments when I'm grimacing pity over his 
charred bones, it's only then that she does really love me ! — Yes, 
can you show me now a Blacker Hell than this — at last to have 
reached the kingdom of my hopes, but by a crime so stamped with 
lying treachery that I begin to dread the day when all, all even 
the very love that bred my crimes — it all shall perish, and I be 
left stark, desolate, brooding and mute, even like this dead em- 
balmed accusing room. — ( With some return of composure?) Never 
again dare ask me what's disturbing me ! Get her away. 

Sacheverell. Yes, yes, yes, I will. — {To Lucy who was 
lost in reverie^ Dear, don't forget your guests are waiting. 

Lucy. No, I can't leave here yet. You go, uncle, and enter- 
tain our guests. {Conscious oj the double meaning^) You are 
certain to amuse them. 

Sacheverell. I can do that. {Makes a querying gesticula- 
tion to yiASscati ^ 

Hawley. Do as she says. (Sacheverell hesitates.) Do 
as she says. (jS.v// Sacheverell.) {There is a pause.) 
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Lucy. Martin, what memories are crowding on me. I'm 
glad we came. It's tiere that we first met. 

Hawley. (/« a hnv voice}) My wife. — {He stoops to kiss her 
on the lips ; she bows her head so that he has to kiss her on the 
forehead; he raises his head ; and as he (toes so, she eatehes sight 
of his face). 

Lucy. Martin, why do you look so ? Martin, what is it ? 

Hawley. {Forcing a smile.) Why, dearest, how did I look? 

Lucy. Why, Martin, you looked — Why, what were you 
thinking of ? (Hawley appears uneasy.) I know : It was that 
big packet you had this morning. Wasn't it ? 

Hawley. {Glad of the loop-hole?) Yes, it was that. 

Lucy. I knew it was bad news. You promised, Martin, to 
tell me after the service. 

Hawley. I'll tell you, Lucy. It was from the Protector. 
I'm appointed to command the army that's besieging Dunkirk. It's 
a great honour ; but, Lucy, it means our separating in two days 
from now. 

Lucy. {Rising.) Two days. That's soon. I'm sorry. 

Hawley. Wife. {Attain would kiss her lips : as before she 
lowers her head : he savs in mild protest?) Lucy, dear. 

Lucy. {Looking straight at him?) Yes, Martin. (Hawley 
looks at her a few moments ; then suddenly takes and kisses hei 
hand?) 

Hawley. Your hand, — that I should .scarcely dare to kiss. 

Lucy. Martin, what do you mean ? 

Hawley. I don't know what I say. This room unsettles 
me. It's like a sepulchre. 

Lucy. Why, it's a sanctuary ! 

Hawley. Come, we must get back to our guests. 

Lucy. I can't see people now ; can't we get rid of them ? 
You could go over to the inn, and say I'm feeling tired ; as I am. 

Hawley. Yes, I'll do that. 

Lucy. I can watch them go thro' this window. Then I'll 
come over. 
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Hawley. Yes, Lucy. {Gets to door : casts one glance ''round 
the room : puts on hat ; lowers head and with a deep sigh goes out. 
Left to herself., Lucy looks about room, murmurs — '■^Richard, 
Richard, Richard ; " goes over to table , picks up Lovelace's 
verses " To Althea from prison."^ j 

Lucy. Written by him — unfinisiiecl : — It must be some- 
thing he was writing me ; yet it looks fresli as if it had been written 
yesterday. (^Over to spinnet: opening it.) Poor old spinnet. 
{Taking off gloves and sitting dorvn to play.) I wonder if there's 
any sound left in you. (Lucy sings, having to put face close to 
music so as to see in the fading light ; she plays hesitatingly, like one 
.reading new music. She sings the first verse. When in the second 
verse she comes to " and glories of my King," she breaks off, raising 
her hands from the spinnet, says: "Richard — Richaril .'" hastily 
brushes the tears away and goes to the end of the verse ^ 

Lucy. {Having finished 27id verse, overcome^ Richard, my 
dead, dead lover ! {As these words are uttered the R. door opens 
slowly and I^ovelace stands there. Lucy commences third verse^ 

Lovelace. {'I'hro' her singing, advancing into room.) A 
dream — I know — I know it's all a dream. — I mustn't speak ; I 
mustn't move. — I see her and hear her voice. It is a dream. 
Don't let me think it's — {with awestricken emphasis'^ Lucy — be- 
cause I know it can't be . . . it can't be ... . (Lucy has just 
got to " if I have freedom in my love :" Lovelace is now listening 
to her : as she sings — " angels alone that soar above " — he breathes 
out " ou'n such felicity." Lucy hears, listens, turns slowly from 
spinnet.) 

Lovelace. {In a 7vhisper.) She turns her head now, Lucy 
— Lucy. — {The recognition : Lucy seems to stop breathing.) Lucy — 

Lucy. ■ (/// the same.) Richard. '{Each hardly thinks the 
other is alive, Lucy i-ises and extends her hund^ 

Lovelace. It's all a dream. {Touching her hand fearfully?) 
No, no, — Lucy it is no dream ! 

Lucy. Richard — alive! {Sobs passionately?) 

Lovelace. You're here — come back. 

Lucy. {Sobbing) Alive — alive — alive ! 



Lovelace. Lucy, I know not if I am alive ! — I hardly think 
I am — My life ! My love ! (Helping her into chair, stveeping 
out othc-r thiiigs.) Now it may all go. 

Lucy. (Murmu?-s.) Richard — Richard — 
Lovelace. Lucy, God has been merciful. Living or dead. 
His bliss has come to me. Thou art, I think, {kneeling beside her), 
His blessed summoning angel. {Long pause. Anguish comes over 
lAScy'sface, as she sees the ravages time has made in Richard. She 
detects something of the strangeness of his state?) 

Lucy. {As one would speak to a child, her eyes filling with 
tears.) Oh! te.ll me, tell me ; — Richard, all these years — Oh! 
Richard, how you must have suffered ! — and your arm; — you've 
been wounded ? 

Lovelace. Her voice ; 1 hear her voice ; it is her hand I'm 
holding. 

Lucy. Richard, don't kneel to me — Now tell me, Richard. 

Lovelace. Lucy — my Lucy's voice : — I can't yet take the 
words in. — - Ask me again. — This time I'll try to listen to 
the words. 

Lucy. Tell me about yourself all these six years. 

Lovelace. These six years. I can't think how — but these 
six years have vanished. 

Lucy. Richard, they have left their traces. 

Lovelace. Not on thee. 

Lucy. {Bending towards hitn.) On thee ; on thee. 
Lovelace. Whilst I have withered — {she is utterly over- 
come, sobbing on her arm) you have blossomed forth. Why do 
your tears run ? 

Lucy. {Looking into his face, not trying to restrain her tears?) 
Let them, Richard ! 

Lovelace. {Unfastening scarf?) Do you remember ? Here's 
where to dry them. It bears the trace of blood I shed for honour ; 
let it infold these tears wept for our love. 

Lucy. Richard, you really know me ? 

Lovelace. {With a smell of ^nighty pride.) All that I know 
in the whole world is you — you ; and my King. 
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Lucy. You're poor, and must have suffered. 

Lovelace. Poor ? — yes, I'm poor ; but I don't think I've 
suffered. And tho' I had, and tho' I have been poor — think 
what I am, and think what I own now. Here's what my life was 
— memories, fading and dusty ; but all's fresh now, and new ; and 
for your memories, Lucy — I have you ! (Jiises from kneeling 
attitude^ Oh, the great peace. Surely this must be Heaven. 
{Exit. A long pausei) Lucy, now you will grant, if I held firmly 
to my duty then, I have held no less firmly to my love. (Angry 
knocking on outside door.^ 

LfrcY. (Jiising.) Yes ; — and as you then put duty first, so 
I must now. {Steps heard ascendifig?) Mustn't I ? 

Lovelace. Yes, Lucy ; but what duty ? 

Lucy. You will soon learn. 

Hawley. {Outside}) Lucy indeed, {ffe enters : "LovEhACK, 
witli an ejaculation, extends his hand toivards him. Hawley 
shrinks hack with a low groan^ 

Lovelace. Martin, you know me ? 

Hawley. (/// a low, awestricken voice?) Yes, I know you — 
Richard. Look at him; Richard Lovelace; don't you see him? 

Lucy. Yes, yes ; why — 

Hawley. (/// a burst of Joy) Living — ? {Hand out to 
Lovelace.) 

Lovelace. {Grasping hand) Ay, comrade. 

Hawley. {In deepest devotion) Merciful God ! — I am no 
murd Thank God ! 

Lovelace. See how great our joy is that at first each thinks 
it can't be real. {Pause, clock) 

Hawley. {Suddenly dragging hand from Lovelace and turn- 
ing on "LxiCY) Did you know he was living — living here.? Did 
you know it ? Answer me. 

Lucy. I do not understand you. 

Hawley. Did you come here knowing that he was here ? 

Lovelace. But Martin — 

Hawley; {Wildly at him) You've nothing now — nothing 
to charge me with ! 



Lovelace. (BcwiMercd?j Nothing to charge you with ? 

Hawley. The worst was- saved me. What I did, — (Hawley 
suddenly checks his passion he sees he is inciilpafini^ himself. 
Lovelace and Lucy can find n^ me'inin--^ in- his wirdsi) You do 
not understand, Sir. {Speaks with forced cahn) I am a Major- 
General in the Army of the Commonwealth ; and to-day this lady 
has become my wife. {Pnfiinx on hat.) That severs us com- 
pletely. 

Lovelace. {Taking in the full meaning of the guards only by 
degrees') You are a Major-General in the army of the Common- 
wealth a traitor to the Cause, and Lucy — (Turning to her.) 
Is he your husband ? 

Hawley. Address yourself to me, Sir? 

Lovelace. {Slowly turning his head.) To you — a renegade ! 

Hawley. {Taking Lucy's wrist) Come, we are going. 

Lovelace. {Between the7n and door) No : that you are 
not. Before you go I must have some account of how — 

Hawley. {Trying to drag Lucy who resists) We must not 
listen. 

Lovelace. Of how it is that you, who have betrayed all, 
stand there to-day possessed of all, possessed of what was mine — 
her hand, her love ! Her love was mine. And I, who have been 
true to all, here do I stand bereft of all — except one thing; the 
truth : the truth. That is my right, and that I mean to have, the 
fullest, clearest, the explicit truth of how your love was filched. 
{Addressing Lucy.) 

Hawley. {Savagely) Out of the way. 

Lucy. He asks to know the truth. We do not fear it. It's 
so simple. {To Lovelace, sadly) We thought you dead. 

Lovelace. {Repeating the words also sadly. You thought 
me dead ; you thought me dead. {Pause : then, ominously turning 
his eyes on Hawley.) Good cause you had to think me so. 

Hawley. Lucy, you shall not stay. 

Lucy. Martin, I shall 'til all is clearly told. 

Hawley. He asks you why you married me instead of him. 
It is an insult. 



Lucy. The truth he asks. That's what I want to know. 
{A dread arising in her 7nind.) Only you seem to shun it ! 

Hawley. The truth is known ; we thought that lie was dead. 

Lovelace. But is it known that this — this Major-General, 
he it was, when you lay swooning in mine arms, he came and in 
the name of that same fluty he has now betrayed, he, this apostate, 
this deserter, in the name of honor, ordered me to the bridge ? 

Lucy. Martin, did you ? 

Hawley. I sent him to his duty. 

Lovelace. And yours ! And yours ! Were you upon the 
bridge when that explosion — ? (Suddenly an expression of tei-rilde 
enlightenment comes over his face, as he hurls his hand out at 
Hawley with finger extended ; then he retreats ivith an expression 
of abhorrence. Goes over to table : finds paperi) 

Hawley. (jMeanfirnei) Don't you see he's raving ? He 
doesn't know what he says. 

Lovelace. {Deadly calm : paper behind bach.) You don't 
deny you sent me to the bridge ? 

Hawley. I don't. 

Lovelace. That bridge was undermined. 

Hawley. {After a pause i) I learned so afterwards. 

Lovelace. So you then knew, then when you ordered me 
there ! 

Hawley. That I deny ! 

Lovelace. That I can prove ! 

Hawley. Then do it ! 

Lovelace. Here is the — ) „. 

.r-r ^ , , f Simultaneous. 

Lucy. Husband ! ) 

(Lovelace is just going to place the incriminating paper u7idei 

Hawley's eyes ; this word " husband" stops him. Pause}) 

Lovelace. {Half to himself?) Husband . . . Husband .... 
^ Hawley. Make your charge good ! 

Lovelace. {After a pause?) Six years ago in this room 
you charged me with hiding gallantry under the cloak of loyalty. 
To-day that same charge — but in a deadlier form — I charge you 
with. I remember then we gave our swords to Lucy, she went 
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into that room. Lucy, I'd ask you now to do the same. {To 
Hawley.) Do you assent ? 

Hawley, No : You charged me in her presence ; prove your 
charge in her presence. (Lovelace with his back to audience 
places the paper, so that Lucy does not see, before Hawley's eyes. 
Hawley turns white, a?id almost staggers^ 

LjVELace. Do you assent now ? 

Hawley. (Almost voiceless.) Yes, I do. (Lovelace takes 
Lucy's hand to lead her to door.) 

Lucy. I need to know the truth, too. 

Lovelace. Lucy, trust me : do as I ask. 

Lucy. Yes, Richard, you : I will do as you ask. {Exit 
Lucy in*o room R. A passionate obstinacy is depicted on Hawley's 
face. Lovelace has led Lucy to door and closed it after her.) 

Lovelace. {Approaching Hawley, speaking low?) You 
meant to murder me. 

Hawley. Prove it. I can deny it ; and I do. 

Lovelace. {Reads.) Your Majesty, I have only this 
moment learned that the head of the bridge is undermined. A 
quarter of an hour after they attack, it will be exploded. Your 
Majesty's humble and devoted servant, Martin Hawley 

Hawley. What does that prove? That in some certain 
place — 

Lovelace. It's headed Worcester. 

Hawley. . . . On some day of some year unspecified. 

Lovelace. It's dated the 3rd of September, 1651. 

Hawley. {Nonplussed for a moment^ Well, and that infor- 
mation could have reached me — 

Lovelace. — after the fight commenced. It could have, 
if only you had not written — at about half after five. (Hawley 
looks at him in a deadly kind of way, his haiids clenched?) I'll tell 
you what you're thinking now ; that, crippled as I am by your 
attempt, you easily could wrest this paper from me. and destroy it. 
But you couldn't do so quicker than I could call out to Lucy. 
That's what you've brought me to. I can't protect myself. 
You've crippled me ; I've but a cripple's weapons. 
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Hawley. Call her — tell her — show her 1 — you've won! It's 
ended! {Twins away : sinks into chair, head in hand. Lovelace 
stands looking at him?) Lost — lost to me for ever ! (Raises 
head.) Why don't you call her ? {Jiises.) I see : these are your 
moments of revenge : — well, they should satisfy you. — I'll ask 
no mercy. Don't expect that pleasure. (Comes close to him) 
What do you wait for ? Call her in, show her that, and point me 
out to her and say — 

Lovelace. Say this to her : Behold, the man to whom the 
Church has joined you, the man whose name thro' life you'll have 
to bear ; I proclaim him a would-be murderer. And tho' it be the 
blackest of your wrong that, knowing yourself so smeared with 
every crime, you dared to take her hand before the altar ; her pure 
and holy hand ; yet it is done ; the Church has sanctified your 
larceny ; she is your wife. That's why I had her leave us, why I 
pause now. 

Hawley. Richard Lovelace ! Richard Lovelace ! I thought 
you dead ; and now I find you living .... I'm dizzied .... 
One moment that dread. charge of murder lifted from my soul; I 
cry out and thank God ; the moment after this, that I've yearned 
for beyond all on earth, schemed for, so sinned for, won only after 
years, — her hand, her love ; all wrenched away : and I am flung 
lower than hatred, even below contempt ! — Yet you, who held my 
fate, wronged by me more than ever man was wronged, you pause ; 
you don't exult in your revenge, you think not of your wrongs ; you 
think of her. (There is a pause : Hawley draws closer to Lovii- 
LACE , looks at him ; then bursts out taking a step or two back) 
Oh, thou triumphant, great, unvanquished man ! Yet, I proclaim 
it ! I will speak it forth, that, tho' my heart be desolate hence- 
forth, at least it shall be clean of all that fiendish envy it has cher- 
ished against you — you, who standing there still, stricken, dumb, 
and crippled amidst the relicts of your pure, high love, can look 
down on a reckless love like mine. Judge me : condemn me, for 
thou hast the right, thou victor, thou thrice great, unvanquished 
victim ! (Kneeling) Show me the way of hardships of despair ; 
leave me but this one hope, that after years of sufferings and 
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atonement that hand, now lying Hstless at your side, I may yet take 
it between mine and press it to my lips in meek contrition. Oh, 
judge me, Richard, guide me ! sustain me, Richard, by thy great 
example ! (HAWLiiv's head is bowed ; slowly Richa7-d tears up 
paper. Hawley sees pieces of paper fall to floor ; this makes him 
look up at Lovelace.) 

Hawley. Richard what have you done ? 

Lovelace. Followed His guidance in whose name you 
have become her husband. (Lovelace sinks back into chair.) 
She is yours, — Are you not happy now ? 

Hawley. Happy ? [He si/iks at Lovelace's knee, utterly 
prostrated witli emotion : long pause.) 

Lovelace. Martin, on the farther side ot all our loves, there 
lies a country, dim, but yet not dark, a country of great peace. 
That's where 1 dwell now. The way there is so narrow and so 
steep ; and close beside it runs another way — at one step from it, 
which is called despair. I fear that you might stray into that path. 
And that path leads to darkness and to death. Great happiness, 
great sorrow can no more be mine ; they can, I think, be yours ; I'll 
not condemn you to great misery. 

Hawley. Oh, great friend — Oh brother ! Richard, give me 
some penance — some atonement. 

Lovelace. One thing I do exact, you'll do it willingly. 

Hawley. Anything. Show me, Richard — teach me! teach me! 

Lovelace. You will rejoin the Cause — the Cause we fought 
for. 

Hawley. Yes, Richard, yes. 

Lovelace. My two great loves — inherit them ! I have held 
them firmly. Too weak to serve them further, thus I commit them 
both into your hands ; Lucy, your wife ; and Charles ray King ; — 
love her ; serve him ! 

Hawley. And dearest of them all — above them all, thy 
great example, thou, Richard, my comrade ! 

Lovelace. ( IVith a smile.) Call Lucy now ! (Hawley 
goes up to door L. and beckons Lucy, uho comes in, and goes straight 
to Lovelace's side.) 
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Lucy. He has not hurt you ? 

Lovelace. Lucy, no, no, dear child. (S/u- kuccls by him.) 
My dear, dear Lucy, you will be very happy in your marriage. I 
had thought ill of Martin ; now I think only good of him. He'll 
love you with his love and with mine too. (Hawlev is evidently 
struggling wit// himself i) 

Lucy. No one can ever love me as you would have ! 

Lovelace. Sh, dearest, Sh ! 

Lucy. (Looking round at Haw^ley.) No one can ever — 
no one — no one — no one. {This decides HAVi^LEY.) 

Lovelace. Lucy, here is your husband. 

Hawley. And here, Lucy, in Richard's change, I leave, you 
in his charge, whilst I am gone. 

Lucy. Gone ? 

Hawley. Yes, Lucy. Another summons, more urgent and 
imperative, has reached me ; it takes me to Dunkirk this very 
night. {Crosses between them ; and presses his hand on Richard's 
shoulder^ Richard here has tried to dissuade me from it ; I know 
he'd try again; but the time has come for me to show that I too 
can yet place, as he did, honour before all. — Lucy I have a word 
to say to Richard before I go. Lucy I'd ask you to play me that 
song of Richard's — the one that, in the first days of our meeting, 
you said to me, I didn't then appreciate. I do now, will you play 
it ? Richard, you ask her. 

Lovelace. Yes, Lucy, play it. (Lucy is evidently surprised, 
but she goes and plays it^ 

Hawley. Richard, I shall go to London. Nothing can alter 
my decision — I shall put my affairs in order, so that should any- 
thing happen to me (Looking towards her.) Lucy will not — 
(Breaks off.) Thence I am going to Dunkirk to. serve, not Crom- 
well, but our King, your King and mine. Your hand ! (They clasp 
hands.) Great friend. (They embrace?) Good-bye. (Stops and 
kisses his crippled hand.) 

Lovelace. Good-bye Good bye. 

Hawley. (As an after thought^ And Richard if ever — 
when the time comes; — that is the dress that I'd wish her to 
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wear. {Exit Hawley, Lovelace statids iti the middle of the stage 
rapt, silent ; Lucv is sinking The street door is heard to liaii}^. 
TuVCYdoohs 'round; sees Hawley _i,'-(W(' , rushes to Lovelace.) 

Lucy. {Rusliini( to Lovelace.) What does it mean ? 

Lovelace. Triumph it means — triumph thro' sacrifice. 
He's travelling the way that we have gone ; we three shall meet in 
the same resting place. 

— CURTAIN — 
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